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BRIEFLY TOLD. 


——— 


**RETORT OVENS AS PRODUCERS OF ILLUMINATING Gas.”—In the Jour- 
NAL for November 11th, p. 767, was printed the text of the paper, read by 
Mr. Thomas Littlehales, of Syracuse, N. Y., at the Boston meeting of 
the American Gas Light Association, who wrote on the subject of ‘‘ Re- 
tort Ovens as Producers of Illuminating Gas.” The current issue of the 
JOURNAL contains an abstract of the discussion that was had on the 
paper; and it may be truthfully said that both paper and discussion 
were interesting; the paper, if for nothing else, for its audacity, and the 
discussion for its pointedness. Mr. Littlehales has served a lengthy 
period in the gas making business in different parts of North America, 
and heretofore has been considered quite a conservative gas engineer; 
for in his prior statements for public recording anent current gas prac- 
tice (and such statements have been fairly frequent at the meetings of 
the American Gas Light Association) no wording of revolutionary 
preaching can be found. In accounting, then, for his sudden change of 
attitude, in moving so far from his former lines, it is possible that en- 
vironment is the reason. That is to say, the opinions of Mr. Littlehales 
as manager of a regularly organized and methodically operated gas 
company quite differ from the opinions held by Mr. Littlehales as an ad- 
herent of a great manufacturing concern, like the Semet-Solvay Com- 
pany, for instance In this we do not mean for an instant to imply that 
Mr. Littlehales’ opinions or beliefs are purchasable, for an acquaintance 
with him covering quite more than the span allotted to a generation has 
been our satisfaction; but we do mean to say that, in his present cham- 
pioning of *‘ retort ovens as producers of illuminating gas,” his usual 
deliberateness has given place to feverish energy. As far as the main 
point is concerned—as to whether or not the beehive oven is superior to 
the Semet-Solvay retort oven—gas men of themselves care little; the 
nourishment in the egg for them being will either answer their purpose 
for the economical manufacture of gas, no matter what becomes of the 
coke. We will admit that Mr. Littlehales avers that the Syracuse form 
is the form above all others, and we will also admit that he makes a 
good strong plea for it as a coke maker; but we will all have to wait 
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maker and seller. Possibly that, illustration will in the end be shown in 
Syracuse, the gas works of which seem to stand pretty close to the re- 
habilitating point in several directions. Passing from the paper (which 
on its face shows how much time and thought Mr. Littlehales must have 
put into its preparation) to the discussion, one cannot fail to find a note 
of dissent running all through the speeches against the thoughts ad- 
vanced by Mr. Littlehales. ‘‘ Will it pay?” That was the mooted 
question, and we think the shots fired by Mr. A. 8. Miller, Mr. Walter 
R. Addicks, Mr. C. H. Nettleton and Mr. Maleolm S Greenough were 
sufficiently hot for Mr. Littlehales’ interception. Messrs. Miller, Addicks 
and Nettleton, from propinquity to the Everett (Mass.) district, know 
full well how things have fared and are faring there, and likely Mr. 
Greenough is also posted thereon, as he still has many friends in the 
East. In fact, with the latter we inquire: ‘‘ What does the financial 
market say about the coke plant at Everett?” And we inquire fur- 
ther: ‘‘ How do the Trustees of the concern feel over their painful duty in 
being obliged to make the next interest payment in December?” It 
may be to some a case of bringing the mountain to Mahomet or of 
causing Mahomet to go to the mountain; but to the average gas maker 
the problem is which is the better division of his enterprise—to make 
and sell gas as his primal aim, or to make and sell coke, tar and 
ammonia, with gas as the secondary consideration? Speaking for our 
section of the country, gas per se is sufficiently attractive on business 
account to keep its makers and sellers alert and active, and it is further 
certain that the people in charge of the engineering division of the gas 
supply of this district are not disposed to put themselves at the mercy of 
any set of coke makers, -no matter how, when or where the coke is 
made. And as itis here with the legitimate gas industry so should it 
be with the legitimate gas industry in every other section of the 
country. 





PERSONAL.—With much satisfaction we note that our contemporary 
the Engineering and Mining Journal, wonder its new proprietorship, 
has satisfactorily arranged its editorial staff. David T. Day, Ph.D., 
whose services for 16 years as Chief of the Division of Mining and 
Mineral Resources of the United States Geological Survey, have had 
world-wide recognition; has been named as Editor in Chief; Mr. 
Edward W. Parker has been appointed Managing Editor; and the As- 
sociate Editor is Mr. Frederick Hobart, whose good work on the paper 
for the last 8 years does not require commendation from us. Mr. 
Lucius 8. Bigelow is the General Manager of the publication. These 
names are sufficient guarantee that the Kngineering and Mining 
Journal, the fame of which as an independent, reputable technical pub- 
lication has never been smirched, will go on over the broad, fair road 
mapped out for it long ago by Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D., M.E., 
who we are pleased to add will remain on the Jowrnal’s staff asa 
special contributor. Good luck to you all, gentlemen. 


ELEctTRIC Gas LIGHTING.—This is the title of a book recently issued 
from the press of Messrs. Spon & Chamberlain of this city. It is the 
work of Mr. H.S. Norrie, and liis work is done well. It is only a 
small affair, but within its less than 100 pages proper, which carry no 
fewer than 57 illustrations, diagrams and drawings, one can readily 
glean all that is needful regarding the installing of electric gas igniting 
apparatus, especially for use in houses, stores, schools, ete. A summary 
of the contents of its chapters is appended: 1. Introduction. Means of 
producing spark induction. Induction coils. 2. Application of in- 
duction coils to gas lighting. Forms of burners used, pendant, rachet, 
stem, Welsbach, automatic, and for gasoline and acetylene. 3. How 
to connect up apparatus. Wiring a house. Locating breaks or short 
circuits. Wiring in finished houses. General remarks. 4. Primary 
coils and safety devices. 5. How to wire and fit up different systems 
for lighting of large buildings. 6. The selection of suitable batteries 
for gas lighting, repairs, maintenance, etc. The price of the book is 50 
cents. 





NoTEs.—Proposals for the public lighting of Jersey city, N. J., for 1 
year, from December 1, 1901, will be opened to-morrow.—The Con- 
solidated Street Railway Company, of Mobile, Ala., has applied for the 
right to construct and operate a gas works there. This concern owns 
all the lighting and traction systems of Mobile, save the Mobile Gas 
Light Company, and it could secure the latter's property if it would 
pay a fair price for it.—~The Consolidated Gas Company, of Baltie 
more, Md., is preparing to extend its mains to and through the adjoin- 
ing district of Hampden. 





| LIMITED ABSTRACT - CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 807. | 


PROCEEDINGS TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN GAS LIGHT ASSOCIATION. 


HELP AT STEINERT HALL, Boston, MAss., OCTOBER 16 TO 18, 1901 


Seconp Day—THuURSDAY, OCT. 17—AFTERNOON SESSION, 
The Association reconvened at 2P.M. The President introduced \\; 
Thomas Littlehales, of Syracuse, N. Y., who read a paper on 
RETORT OVENS AS PRODUCERS OF ILLUMINATING GA> 
[For the text of Mr. Littleha'es’ Paper, see JOURNAL, Nov. 11th, 1901, 
page 767. | 
Discussion, 

Mr. Atwater expressed his gratification at hearing so hearty an in 
dorsement of the retort oven as a gas producer from an engineer of thie 
wide experience of Mr. Littlehales, and welcomed the nomenclatiire 
used by him in terming them ‘‘retort ovens.” The author's closing 
statement, which was in effect that where there is a market for first 
class foundry coke at good prices the retort oven would produce gas at 
a lower price than the gas retort was not as hopeful as his array of facts 
would justify, and limited the retort oven to a very small field outsicle 
of the furnace coke precincts. Good coke, sufficient for all the require 
ments of the modern blast furnace, is now made in retort ovens, but 
there were comparatively few localities where retort ovens. making 
blast furnace coke could be placed in which their full gas capacit) 
would find satisfactory outlet. Nor was the field limited by the market 
for foundry coke, the volume of this business not being sufficient to 
make the industry of importance in itself, or to affect the gas field one 
way or another. The introduction of coke in domestic use, in railroads 
and industrial establishments to replace soft coal and anthracite would 
be necessary to bring the retort oven into the gas field. The probabilit) 
of doing this could be judged by thesuccess of the Everett (Mass.) Works 
in disposing of 1,200 tons of coke per day for the past year; and the 
plants now in course of erection for the Hamilton (O.) Otto Coke 
Company, and the South Jersey Gas, Electric and Traction Company 
proved that gas men did not regard this suecess as ephemeral. He |! 
lieved that in the average town, where there existed a minimum dail\ 
demand for the surplus gas from at least 50 retort ovens, and where tlic 
community already consumed enough solid fuel to give the equivalent 
coke a fair chance for introduction on its merits, the retort oven world 
justify its existence. 

Mr. Egner said thai the by-product coke or ‘‘ retort ovens,” as Mr 
Littlehales styled them, had already attracted the attention of notable 
men in the gas industry. The great question was, ‘‘ Would it pay’ 
He was inclined to take for granted any statements made by Mr. Litt] 





1. To the Littlehales’ paper, as originally printed, the following 
paragraphs should be inserted directly ahead of the third paragrap): 
from the end of the argument: 

‘Tt is, I think, a mistake to assume that the gas is, under all con 
ditions, the most valuable product of the coal. That is entirely a mat 
ter of condition, and very largely a matter of locality. The beehiv: 
oven men evidently do not hold that view, because their methods pro 
that they consider not only the gas but the tar and ammonia practical 
valueless; and it may really be so under their conditions and method 
of working, because their operations are too far from the gas market. 

‘* For generations past engineers have looked regretfully at the eno: 
mous power of Niagara Falls going to waste, and have figured wh« 
could be done with it if they only had_it placed just where they want 
it. And itis only recently, as we all know, that practical effect h: 
been given to the self-evident proposition that it is easier to establis 
factories near Niagara than it is to remove the Falls. May not a 
analogous condition be brought about in the coke trade to a large e» 
tent? When it is borne in mind, asstated in my paper, that the quantit 
of coal used in coke making in the United States is 14 times larger tha 
that used in. coal gas making in 435 cities and towns, and that not on! 
is all the coke therefrom readily marketed, but the demand is increa: 
ing to such an extent as to necessitate the building of hundreds « 
additional ovens every year, and as a very large portion of the cok 
so produced is shipped to various parts of the country, it seems to m 
more a matter of decentralization of the coke industry than anythin: 
else. In localities where there are a considerable number of foundries 
or where there can be established an opening for the coke for locomoti\ 
fuel, for general steam raising, or other purposes, it is to my mind 
matter beyond question that ovens can be operated to earn a larger per- 
centage of profits on the outlay than retorts can. 

‘It is not possible to take the mountain to Mahomet, may it not b 
found tint to take Mahomet to the mountain; and, further, may n: 
Mahomet himself be much benefited by such an excursion? We canno 
remove our towns and cities to the centers of coke production, but I se 
no reason why, to a large extent, the coke making should not be con 
ducted at points where the by-products can be more readily markete‘ 
with advantage to all interests concerned,” 
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l, on any subject to which he had given careful consideration, even 
{ rh he might entertain a different opinion; but he thought that some 


figures given in the paper might be questioned. It was stated 
n these coke ovens a ton of coal could be carbonized for 20 cents, 
wi je the cost in gas works was about 90 cents per ton. Using ordinary 
ontal retorts with machine stoking, the cost of labor could be 
vht down to 25 cents per ton; and with inclined retorts the cost 
wo ld go below 20 cents; and, if the cost of apparatus were considered, 
lance would be in favor of the inclined retort system. 

A. 8. Miller said that, on first reading, the paper seemed a severe 
indictment against gas men for slighting a wonderful improvement. 


was used, no figures had ever been 


although there was a large waste of gas near where furnace coke 
given by Mr. Shelton, whom Mr. 
Litiiehales quoted, to show that this gas could be profitably piped to a 
distance and used, or which demonstrated that this could be done and 
the gas saved to advantage. Assuming a cost of 40 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet in the holder, the 4,000 cubie feet of gas which Mr. Littlehales gave 
as the amount recovered from a ton of coal would represent $1.60, avail- 
able to pay freight on the coal and coke. If the coal was hauled one 
way and the coke carried back, that amount would pay for the round 
trip over 180 miles. How many cities could be reached within 180 miles 
of the blast furnaces?) Mr. Atwater’s proposition that a market must be 
made for the coke when the gas was to be sold was entirely different 
from that of Mr. Littlehales. According to the former, there must be 
a gas consumption and hard fuel consumption equal to the capacity of 
5# retort ovens. On a basis of 6 tons of coal per oven per day and 4,000 
cubic feet of gas per ton, this gives 1,200,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 
How many gas companies in this country could sell this amount of gas 
even if they deducted the total cost of the gas in the holder from their 
present selling price? 

Mr. Addicks suggested that there might be more in favor of coke 
ovens, and perhaps more difficulty in the way of their introduction and 
use, than Mr. Littlehales had pointed out. The output from 50 retort 
ovens, suggested by Mr. Atwater as being sufficient to justify the 
existence of the retort oven in the average towns, was the minimum 
and not the maximum output. 


The maximum output would vary in 
different parts of the country. 


In putting in their ovens it would be 
necessary to have auxiliary works to supply the difference in output for 
the winter months, and the cost of gas was to be determined, not only 
by the cost of that gas in the coke ovens but must include the additional 
cost of the necessary auxiliary plant. In making this statement he re- 
ferred only to a gas business, and not to a coke business. Undoubtedly 
the coke oven could be placed and do business on a coke basis solely: 
but he was speaking only to gas engineers who contemplated the in- 
troduction of coke ovens, and who must consider all these points in de- 
termining each for himself what could be done in his own town. He 
had a number of questions which he desired to ask Mr. Littlehales, but 
would take no exception if he declined to answer them. Among the 
\uestions were these: Assuming the usual per cent. of sulphur in a 
good American coal, how many grains of fixed sulphur, by Mr. Little- 
hales’ process, would there be in 100 cubic feet of gas before purifica- 
tion’ How many grains of fixed sulphur in gas, when using coal hav- 
ing a large proportion of sulphur as compared with good American 
coal’ Referring to the statement that 4,000 feet of surplus gas could be 
practically obtained from all the coal that was coked in the State of 
Pennsylvania, how was the number of feet of surplus gas in 
determined, and during what period of days, and if, during 
of observation, there was any change in the heats in the 
What time of year and in what place were the observations made? Is 
the percentage of surplus gas a constant independent of the quality of 
th coal, and independent of the quantity of volatile constituents, and 
ofthe heat unit value in the total gas? How many hours were the 


any place 
the period 
oven? At 


overs run on surplus gas, and how many hours on gas for heating the 
ovens, when giving 4,000 feet of surplus gas? What would be the 


‘cton the price of residuals if all gas works were to set up coke 
ovens’ In making each 10,000 eubie feet of illuminating gas, how 
y pounds of coke, how many gallons of tar, and how many pounds 
[phate of ammonia could be sold? What effect on the surplus gas 
‘the making of a hard metallurgical coke as compared with the 
ing of a comparatively soft coke? 

Nettleton thought that although Mr. Littlehales firmly believed 
ie said in the paper it might be that he was mistaken in some 
thivgs. The one question was can the coke be sold? The Everett 


peovie stated freely that the works there were primarily a coke works 
ns hat the residuals in order of value were, tar, ammonia and gas. 


© coke from a ton of coal could be readily sold for the value of the 





and the other residuals were at the prices that prevailed a year 





ago, the coke oven would be a more attractive proposition than it now 
was, with the difliculty experienced in selling coke at paying prices and 
the uncertainty as to the value of the other residuals. 

Mr. Seymour asked Mr. Littlehales to designate more particularly 
what he called ‘‘Gas works of moderate size;” also, what would be the 
smallest number of ovens which could be worked economically; and 
what would be the cost of building those 

Mr. Greenough had no prejudice against the use of gas made in this 
way, or in any other way, in which money could be made. If new 
works were about to be erected he would certainly put in retort ovens 
He did not 
want to put himself on record as controverting the position taken by 
Mr. Littlehales as to the greater economy of coke ovens, but he did not 


if he could see any advantage in making gas in that way. 


consider that that claim to greater economy had yet been proven; and 
he did not think such positive statements should be suffered to go out 
without protest. unless members of the Association agreed with what 
had been said. Taking Mr. Littlehales’ own statements, as to the cost of 
handling a ton of coal, the saving in labor claimed, and the value of the 
residuals obtained by the use of his process, and comparing those figures 
with the results obtained in the ordinary methods, the balance did not 
appear to be in favor of the coke oven. Before assenting to the state- 
ment that the coke oven was to be the future method of gas making, he 
wanted to see the figures which indicated the profitable running of such 
works. What did the financial market say about the coke plant at 
Everett? What were its bonds and stock selling for’ Were they worth 
what they had been put on the market for? Had the Glassport (Pa.) 
works paid a dividend/ And was its coke satisfactory’ Could coke 
out of those retort ovens be as readily sold for domestic purposes as gas 
Ton for ton he knew that the porous gas retort coke was 
He had nothing to say 


retort coke? 
the better coke of the two for domestic use. 
against retort furnaces in their own departments; he would not suggest 
that they were not valuable adjuncts to a blast 
iron works in which they made their own coke; 
thing against the quality of the coke—he was 


furnace, or in any large 

nor would he say any- 
simply referring to the 
manufacture of gas from those ovens: but he could not admit that it 
had been shown that this was the better way for any gas company to 
build new gas works. 

Mr. Searle said that the paper might not only fill gas men with con- 
sternation, but was likely to fill the manufacturers of fertilizers with 
consternation, in that the retort oven plan on the wholesale scale could 
not fail to bring about a great overproduction of sulphate of ammonia, 
with a consequent decided shrinkage in the market value thereof. 

Mr. Littlehales said that he appreciated the criticism and comment 
that his paper had elicited) He knew he had fairly made himself a 
target, and if he had received even hotter shot he would still consider 
that he was fairly a mark for it. He believed the coke oven could be 
made a success in any locality where there was a demand for coke for 
foundry or other purposes, and that it could be made a success on a 
much smaller scale than would be supposed. He thought that, under 
the conditions named by Mr. Atwater, an installation of much smaller 
size than 5 ovens would justify its existence. The pertinent consider- 
ation with every gas man should be the method for earning the best 
dividend on the capital intrusted to him, and he cared not whether such 
dividends were earned by making water gas or coal gas, or by coke 
making. He would change the method from one basis to another if 
thereby he could earn a larger return on the capital of his Company, 
and it ‘was from that standpoint he had considered the coke oven. He 
purposely understated the quantities of tar and ammonia produced in 
the ovens so as to enable comparisons to be made on a perfectly safe 
basis from the oven side of the question. In matter of fact at least as 
much ammonia was obtained as in the best gas works practice, al 
though not as much tar was made; but he was satisfied to have the tar 
more conveniently and profitably disposed of in the distillation. As to 
Mr. Miller’s thoughts, Mr. Littlehales said he could not regard it as any 
reflection on the gas engineers of the past or of the present that, in their 
constant efforts to improve methods of manufacture so as to cheapen 
the product, they should occasionally strike on something that had not 
before had the showing it deserved. Regarding his remarks about Mr. 
Shelton’s position on the distribugion of gas under high pressure, as th 
speaker recalled the statements made in two papers which had been 
read bv Mr. Shelton before two different Associations, his words were 
in effect that while no photometric tests had been made, those engaged 
in the operation could distinguish with the eye no loss in illuminating 
power. While he did not believe it possible to deliver gas at any con- 
siderable distance without some loss, yet for the past 25 years in the 
city of London, gas has been conveyed a distance of about 16 miles with 
but little loss of candle power, and that little loss had been provided 
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for in an inexpensive manner. He was sorry he could not answer all 
of the questions put by Mr. Addicks, but would reply to his general 
proposition by stating that, as far as the sulphur was concerned, there 
would be practically no difference in the sulphurous condition of the 
gas, in either the retort or the coke oven, when made from the same 
coal. As to the coke oven requiring an auxiliary plant, he would say 
that one of the difficulties the system first suggested to him, was the 
lack of elasticity about it; but, asa matter of fact, it had more elas- 
ticity than one would suppose. The oven could as well be heated by 
producer gas as by gas from retorts, wherefore, all of the gas made in 
the oven could be used for lighting; and it could be done economically. 
A tumble in the price of ammonia had been predicted as likely to result 
from the general adoption of this system, but the fertilizer manufactur- 
ing industry was not the only one to create a demand for ammonia. 
Cold storage and other branches of manufacture create a demand for 
ammonia, and he did not think there was any occasion to worry about 
the market for that residual. Within the last few years a great 
stimulus had been given to the use of tar by the making of tar maca- 
dam roads, and wherever such roads were introduced all the tar that 
could be produced would find a ready market. One of the greatest 
capacities in coke for foundry purposes was that it must be of such a 
dense character as to be incapable of being crushed by the weight of 
iron in the furnace; and coke distilled under the weight of 6 feet of 
coal would be of denser character than that distilled under a weight of 
only 20 inches, as in the beehive oven. In conclusion, what he wanted 
gas men to mainly consider was the problem of changing from the gas 
to the coke side of the question as the more important financial con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Shelton said that personally he did not care for the criticisms 
which had been made as to high pressure distribution of gas, but he did 
not want a false impression as to the success of such workings to go 
out because of his failure to reply to the comments which had been 
made. It was true that he had not gone with any great particularity 
into some of the details of the question of high pressure distribution; 
and it was true that neither he nor anyone else had yet proved that gas 
could be satisfactorily distributed under pressure at the distances that 
would be called for by the general proposition of Mr. Littlehales. Still 
he thought it had been satisfactorily proved that gas could be success- 
fully carried a number of miles, with small pipes, under comparatively 
high pressure, where heretofore they had scarcely used more than a 
number of inches in large expensive pipes. He was not yet ready to 


Mr. Donahue inquired with regard to the smoke when burning ar 
Mr. Prichard’s paper showed a tar burner with secondary air adm (e« 
to setting at the bridge wall. Had he at any time been troubled \ jt); 
smoke at the stack outlet, or was that merely a question of the reg ila 
tion of the air? 
Mr. Egner said he had found that in firmg benches a gallon o! jap 
was equal to two-thirds of a bushel of coke. He had burned the jar 
without any perceptible smoke. 
It was a surprise to Mr. Norris that anybody should expect to vet 
smoke in burning tar. 
Mr. Donahue knew that with extreme care there need be no smoke 
and he inquired if, in cases of ordinary working of Mr. Prichavd’s 
system, there would be smoke coming out of the stack. 
Mr.. Holmes inquired if there was any nicety of adjustment in intro 
ducing the tar; or did it flow by and through specifie gravity? 
Mr. Prichard replied that the screen through which the coke was | 
was the ordinary 12-tine tanner’s fork. There were no pieces of cok 
that were over 4 of an inch. The breeze used in the tests was reftise 
from the coke yard. He had had no trouble with smoke from buriiny 
tar. At the burner the tar burned with a clean, white flame and with 
out smoke. The tar was let in by gravity from a small tank on top of 
the boiler. The water gas tar ran nicely and required very little care 
Coal gas tar was thicker and gave a little more trouble, but there was 
seldom a stoppage. Its use relieved the fireman of a great deal of work 
The President introduced Mr. Walton Forstall, of Philadelphia, wlio 
read the following short topic on . 


A COMPARISON OF STANDARDS FOR CAST IRON PIPE AND 
SPECIALS. 

What follows is written in reply to the letter of the Secretary of this 
Association, under date of February 27th, 1901, asking whether tlie 
standards of the Association adopted in 1898 were approved of ai 
would be used, and if not, what suggestions could be made looking to 
the improvement of these standards, 

‘General Differences.—The writer proposes here to discuss the differ 
ences between the standards of the Association and those now in use |) 
the United Gas Improvement Company. 

For simplicity we will hereafter call the former the ‘‘A” standards 
and the latter the ‘‘B” standards. Should anyone desire to have |iis 
pipe and specials made by the ‘‘ A” system, the only data as far as tlie 
writer knows to which he could refer the manufacturer are contained 


ut 


state that coke oven gas could be carried under pressure 200 miles; but] on pages 77 to 91, inclusive, Volume 15, of the Association Proceedinys 


for short distance work, and he believed ultimately for considerable dis- 


The ‘‘B” system is shown in a handbook of 73 pages, printed in 1!)()) 


tances, high pressure could be used; and he wanted to go on record as} by the United Gas Improvement Company, entitled ‘‘ Specifications for 


emphasizing that point. 


Cast Iron Pipe and Special Castings.” Now, if the idea of the Associa 


Mr. Littlehales said when he referred to Mr. Shelton’s remarks he | tion in presenting its standards was that they should be used as far as 
had no idea of distributing under high pressure, but that gas could be| they went, and for specials not shown the members should design for 
conveyed in bulk from the generating plant to a central distributing | themselves or take what the manufacturers offered, then the criticisiis 


station, from whence it could be sent out in the usual way. 
The President introduced Mr. Charles F. Prichard, of Lynn, Mass., 
who read a paper on 
THE FUEL VALUE OF RESIDUALS. 
[For the text of Mr. Prichard’s paper, see JOURNAL, Noy. 18, 1901, p. 807.] 
Discussion. 


which follow do not hold; but if it was thought that in the pages of tlie 
Proceedings mentioned above would be found all the specials require: 
for gas work, then the writer believes it is easy to show incompleteness 
in the *‘ A” standards, and this he will proceed to do in discussing tlie 
various classes of specials. For convenience of reference the speci:!s 
will be taken up in the order in which they are found in the Proceedinys. 

Bell and Spigot Details.—Fig. 1 shows very clearly, on full scale, 


Mr. Sherman stated that for several years he had been using oil gas | the differences in bells and spigots of the two systems; the hatched svc 
tar under retort furnaces. The furnaces burned 66 bushels of coke and | tions representing the ‘‘A” standards and the plain sections the 
3 barrels, or 150 gallons of oil gas tar in benches of 6’s. Naming the|standards. As will be seen at once the ‘‘B” system provides for thice 
coke value as 6 cents per bushel the tar for burning would seem to be| larger sizes than that of the ‘“‘ A,” and certainly any changes made ’)) 


worth $1.32 per barrel. 


the Association should provide for standards up to 48 inches, the s/s 


Mr. Nettleton said that the paper demonstrated, in both a theoretical | added to the present ones being 36 inches, 42 inches and 48 inches. 1 |\¢ 
and a practical way, the absolute value of residuals for fuel purposes, | 40 inches shown on Fig. 1 is peculiar to Philadelphia, pipe of that » /e 


and was thus of great service to all who were in the gas business. 


having been laid by the Bureau of Gas, but the writer considers it «1 


In reply to inquiries made by Mr. Norris and Mr. Donahue, Mr | odd size and not be recommended for use. 
Sherman stated that at New Haven the oil was put in with a steam atom-| The first impression obtained from looking at Fig. 1 is that, ‘or 
izer. A start was made with a coke fire, but coke was not again used | sizes from 3 inches to 8 inches inclusive, the ‘‘B” sections are mu! 
after the fire had been started. There was no trouble in keeping it | heavier than the ‘‘ A.” The extra thickness of the pipe just back of | 1 
burning, although there was some trouble with smoke if the valves | bell is in accord with good foundry practice, and lessens the liability of 


were not opened. 


‘‘checking ” at this point. The whole idea has been to provide so mul! 


Mr. Norris inquired how Mr. Prichard defined “breeze.” Was it| metal at the bells that the chance of cracked bells, due to caulking 0! 


screened? And what was the size of the mesh? 


any other strain, would be reduced to a minimum, and with our pres«!! 


Mr. A. S. Miller stated that he had experimented somewhat in his| practice of using heavy pipe, as for instance, 30 pounds to the foot ‘or 
works in a like direction and the results given by Mr. Prichard indicated | 6 inches, it would seem but consistent to be sure of the strength of ‘!¢ 
that his own results had not been far wrong. He had always figured] bell. This is especially true in regard to the 3-inch and 4-inch sivs, 
on the tar having theoretically a little higher heating power, but the | although it is to be hoped that practically no 38-inch is ever put un 
figures given by Mr. Prichard indicated that the tar had not the heating | ground, except for repair work. 


power that he had supposed, 








For the sizes above 8 inches, the two sections more nearly approw!! 
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‘ other in shape, the ‘‘ A” ones being actually larger than the ‘ B” 
i) v idth of bell at face, but still lacking in thickness at the bottom of 
th ell, though the difference in the case of the 30 inches is negligible 

« depth of the bell is the same for both systems, except for 12 inches 
at | 16 inches, where the ‘‘ B” bells are 4$ inches in depth, as against 4 
inc ues for the “A.” Hereagain the argument is that the 4 inchis warrant- 


e the greater security it affords of tightness of joint, it being always 
rey ombered that more and more under city conditions it is impossible 
to ‘ay pipe just as one would wish to, and that, therefore, there-are 
nay cases Where joints must be broken a good deal, making the deep 


bel! of value. 

e great length of bead given to the ‘‘A™” pipe is, supposedly, de- 
d to care for the impurities which sometimes collect in the spigot 
end, the idea being that with the ‘‘ A” bead the lower portion of it at 
least will be solid. The advantages of a solid bead, as far as the 
chaices of gas leaking through it are concerned, do not especially ap- 
peal to the writer, because it seems to make little difference how the gas 
vets behind the lead in a joint, whether between the spigot and the bell 
through the yarn, or through the spigot and the yarn, for in any case it 
is the lead which is to be the final stop. * Therefore, if the writer is cor- 
rect, and the ‘‘ A” form of bead is to counteract the effect of impurities, 
it would seem to be a remedy for something which is not bad enough to 
warrant such a cure. It ought to be understood that in case of large 
pipe there is always enough metal in the pouring gate above the end of 
the pipe to care for the greater amount of impurity that will be found in 
a large mass of iron, and that, therefore, the beads of large pipe are no 
more honeycombed than those of small ones. The disadvantages of the 
“A” bead would seem to be the deep annular ring between the bead 
and the inside of the bell, forming a space which probably never gets 
properly filled with yarn, and the poor opportunity afforded to drive the 
yarn home because of the blunt surface offered by the concave face of 
the bead. The ‘‘B” bead on the other hand has a comparatively long 
bevel towards the face of the bell and the yarn is more easily wedged 
tight between the bead and the bell. 

The consideration of the differences between the lead rings of the 
two systems is left to a later portion of the paper. 

Three-way Branches.—The ‘‘ A” system of 3-way branches (which 
we shall hereafter denote by tees for the saving of breath) provides for 
S-bell fittings only, both eccentric and center outlets being shown, 
The writer is very much in favor of using 3-bell fittings wherever pos- 
sible, as the result is to diminish the number of spigot pieces left over 
from any job, but as far as his experience goes it has never been pos- 
sible, except at the cost of extra joints, to always use 3-bell fittings, and, 
therefore, the ‘‘ A” system should provide for 2-bell tees with a choice 
of 2 lengths at the spigot end, as is done by the ‘‘B” system. The use 
of center outlets, or, in other words, the cases where center outlets are 
preferable to eecentric ones, have been so rare in the writer’s experi- 
ence that it was not thought necessary to include them in the “B” 
system and so far there has been no reason to think their omission a 
Inistake, 

A comparison of the small details of design between the tees of both 
systems does not disclose any important differences, but the ‘‘ B” de- 
sig seems to offer a little less opposition to the flow of gas, and this re- 
inark applies to crosses as well. 

Four-way Branches.—In the ‘“‘ A” system for 4-way branches or 
crosses, only all bell fittings are arranged for, center and eccentric out- 
lets both being provided. The remarks as to the necessity for 1 spigot 
end on the run of the fitting made in respect to tees applies to crosses 
also, and the ‘‘ A” system is incomplete as it now stands. 

li both erosses and tees, the use by the ‘‘ A” system of ,5,-inch metal 
for S-inch and 4-inch for 6-inch is not to be recommended; -inch 
and ,",-inch respectively being preferred. 

Ieducers.—The ‘* A” standards show concentric reducers only, mak- 
iy |i impossible to drain a larger into a smaller main without a cer- 
tui amount of condensation being trapped. The ‘ B” standards on 
the contrary provide for eccentric reducers and allow for bells on either 
the irge or small end, or for spigots on both ends or bells on both 


ends While it may be urged that in most cases the last two classes of 
all s\vot or all bell reducers savor of an unnecessary refinement, there 
IS io juestion that the eccentric reducer is much preferable to the con- 
cel and that in practice there is need for 2 classes, those with bell 


ill end and those with bell on large end. Both systems allow for 
tbo. as many reductions in one piece, and in designing a system to 
eryone it will of course be well to provide for every pattern that 
co e asked for, although not often required for ordinary use, For 
e, in practice, it seems that the reduction of 2 sizes, as from 12 
‘hes to 6 inches in 1 reducer, is all that is necessary, and a change 


| 








from 20 inches to 6 inches could be made by using 20 inches to 12 


inches and 12 inches to 6 inches, but there might be occasions when it 
would be extremely inconvenient to have 2 joints in a change from 20 
inches to 6 inches, and the system should provide a pattern from which 
a 20-inch to 6-inch reducer could be ordered. 

Plugs.— The form of plug shown in the ‘‘ A” standards appears to be 
the same for all sizes. In designing the ‘‘B™ system, it was thought 
advisable to provide plugs for convenience in handling heavy plugs on 
all sizes 12 inches and larger. This, of course, is a detail upon which 
no two people might agree. 

Drip Pots.—Again the charge of incompleteness seems just in regard 
to the ‘‘ A” standards. Under city conditions there are so many cases 
where drips are necessarily close together that it is not reasonable to 
use as large a size pot in those cases as it would be in draining long 
lines, as would be the case in country places or in the suburbs of a 
large city. Therefore, at least 2 sizes of pot for every size bell should 
be provided. The design of the top of the ‘‘A™” drip pot appears weak, 
and there is no apparent reason why the opening should be made as 
large as it is. 

Bends.—The ‘‘ A” standards provide for bell and spigot bends in the 
3 classes shown, to the naming of which serious exception should be 
taken, the (ordinarily named) 90° bends being called ‘‘ full bends,” the 
45° ‘*‘ half bends,” and the 225° *‘ quarter bends.” There is no inherent 
advantage in such a system of naming worth the confusion that would 
result until most of us had managed to remember that a ‘‘ quarter 
bend ” was no longer quarter of a circle or 90°, but was 22$° bend, be- 
ing a quarter of what was arbitrarily called a ‘‘full bend.” In dis- 
cussing these bends the usual names will be used. 

The ‘‘B” system provides for bell and spigot bends in all 3 classes, 
with a choice of 2 different lengths of spigot, and in addition in sizes 
4 inches to 12 inches inclusive for double bell or double spigot bends. 
Much practice under city conditions has proven to the writer that there 
isa wide field of usefulness for these double bell and double spigot 
bends, especially in the 4-inch and 6-inch sizes of the 45° bends, and 
many neat pieces of work under trying conditions could never have 
been made if the ‘‘ A” standards had alone been available. 

The radii of curvature of the ‘‘ A” bends are longer than those of 
the ‘‘ B,” and this may be an advantage from the standpoint of gas flow. 
Where long and gradual curves are required, the *‘B” system makes 
use of a circle bend with a 5-foot radius forming the are of a cirele with 
a deviation of 60°. 

Sleeves.—The ‘‘ A” standards provide for but two lengths of sleeve, 
9 inches and 12 inches. To show the necessity in the larger sizes for a 
longer sleeve than here provided, let us consider the case of a sleeve 
joint to be made on a 30-inch main, the depth of bell in which accord- 
ing to these standards is 43 inches. The piece to fit the gap must be cut 
say } inch shorter in order to allow for play, so that when it has gone 
home on the bell or the spigot, as the case may be, there is a gap of 43 
inches plus } inch, or 5 inches. Therefore, the 12-inchsleeve will cover 
a space of 34 inches of iron at one end, 5 inches of air at the middle, 
and 34 inches of iron at the other end. Of course, the air space can be 
wrapped with sheet iron, but at the same time, with the short amount 
of projection at each end of the pipe into the sleeve, and with the per 
fectly straight sleeve shown by the ‘‘ A” standards, there being no key- 
ring, it is reasonably sure that the sleeve joint will be the worst in the 
line. Besides this, our supposition infers that both ends of the gap are 
exactly square with each other, something which seldom obtains in 
large pipe. In many cases when we join 30 inches with a sleeve of the 
‘* A” system there would be at certain points in the circumference not 
more than 2 inches of iron projecting into the sleeve. Therefore, the 
lengths of the sleeves should vary according to the size of main, and the 
writer's ideas of correct dimensions is shown by the ‘‘ B” system, where 
a 36-inch sleeve is 18 inches long and a 2-inch sleeve 8 inches long. 
You will note that the ‘‘ A” system does not provide for 2-inch sleeves. 
Unfortunately all companies still have 2-inch mains in existence, and 
while they are being replaced as fast as possible, it is often necessary to 
use in repair work 2-inch sleeves both solid and split. 

The remarks as to length of sleeves applies to split as well as solid, the 
extra length of the split sleeves belng often very valuable in covering a 
long break. There seems no reason why a key ring should not be pro 
vided for in sleeves as well as for ordinary bells, and in the ‘‘B” system, 
besides doing this, slight projections have been designed for sleeves 16 
inches and over in size, to act as some kind of a stop to the yarn. 

These remarks not being designed to tell in detail how specials should 
be constructed, the question of the number of bolts or other details of 
split sleeves will not be considered. 





Flanged Pieces.—The writer does not intend to discuss flanged spec- 
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ials, as they are practically never used in street main work, and if the| 
‘* A” standards are supposed to cover flanged pipe, there are a number 
of specials which go with such work that ought to be included. 

Various Omissions.—The ‘‘ A” standards do not provide for the fol- 
lowing specials: Bushings, which have already been described in a 
former paper of the writer’s; hub sleeves, which are split sleeves pro- 
vided with hubs of various sizes and are designed for connecting large 
to small mains; service sleeves, which are split sleeves strengthened by 
a boss through which are tapped ho!es of various sizes, and designed for 
the connection of large services to small mains ; hat flanges, which are 
designed for the connection of small mains to very large ones; and curtain 
drips. The foregoing criticisms of the ‘‘A” standards are the writer's rea- 
sons for not using them, and his suggestions above for their improvement 
could be embodied in the one statement to substitute the ‘‘ B ” standards. 
At the same time, the latter system while meeting the requirements of the 
company for which it was designed would have to be broadened before 
adoption by the Association. The writer believes that the only way to 
design a set of standards which will be used by the members of the 
Association is to put in charge of such work a committee drawn from 
those interests which require the largest amounts of castings. A set of 
standards thus prepared, which will emboly all the patterns thought 
necessary by such a committee, and which will be so complete that 
every information that the manufacturer wants as to the construction of 
his patterns can be obtained from the specifications and plans, will be 
very apt to come into universal use, because if the manufacturers are 
told that the large interests want their castings made according to these 
standards patterns will be changed accordingly, and because uniformity 
conduces to economy, the smaller buyers who take what is sent them 
will also be supplied from the standard patterns. A common standard 
in another branch of gas material was reached in just this way, viz., of 
the smaller buyers being given what the larger ones insisted on. 


Discussion. 

Mr. A.S8. Miller said that the principal question should be not whether 
sme other standard was as good as that which had been adopted by the 
Association, but whether some other standard was better. One of the 
main things bearing on the question of leakage was the lead crease. In 
designing that crease in the ‘‘A” standard the object had been to so form 
it that it would allow the lead to go in easily and at the same time keep 
itin. The ‘‘B” standard crease would apparently keep the lead from 
going into the joint, and make it easy for it to come out. The form of 
the bead had been taken from an old design. That was, however, a 
minor detail, and he knew of no one who was following that form ex- 
actly. In making detailed drawings it was found that there were many 
minor points which could not be followed; but it was found that the 
dimension from face to face of the bell, or from face to face of the 
flange, could be adhered to. It had not been the intention of the com- 
mittee to limit the standards to the number of specials shown. For 
himself he would say that he would not be willing to adopt any stand- 
ard and say that he would not use anything else where the standard 
would not fill the bill; atthough he would always use the standard 
wherever it was practicable to do so. He was in fact using the stand- 
ards, but considered it quite proper to add to them as occasion de- 
manded. Those who had the work in hand had not felt encouraged to 
extend the standards for the reason that they knew that the members of 
the Association did not generally use those which they now had. As to 
the number of hubs and spigots on specials, there should be standard 
bodies to hold the standard hub, flange or spigot, and then it would be 
only necessary to fit the parts together. If the standard was too light 
it could be strengthened. Minor dimensions could be changed without 
seriously interfering with the pattern; but if the general scheme was 
not right it had better be changed. 

Mr. Walton Forstall said that his purpose had been to give the reasons 
for not using the Association's standards. He was not now prepared to 
give the reasons for not adopting the minor details, but would say that 
in the light of present knowledge he would advocate the lead crease of 
the Association rather than the one he now used. The easiest way to get 
the standards adopted was to make them perfect and complete. The 
more complete every detail could be made the more useful the standards 
wuld prove. He urged the appointment of a committee by the Associ- 
ation on the lines suggested in his paper. 

Mr. A. E. Forstall said that the committee having the matter in 
charge had on it two members who represented probably the largest us- 
ers of specials in the country, and would seem to fill all requirements. 


A TELEGRAM FROM MR. Dory. 


The President stated that he had a telegram from Mr. Paul Doty, ex- 





Analysis of Gas Accounts,” and asking for that reason that the pay 
withdrawn. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINAL RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. James Ferrier, of the Committee on Final Resolutions, prese ite 
the following report, which was adopted : 


Your Committee on Final Resolutions beg to present the follow 
That the hearty thanks of the Association are due to the Committer 0 
Arrangements for the thorough and successful manner in which. they 
have striven to promote the comfort, the instruction and the entertain 
ment of the members of the Association in their meeting in this historic 
city of Boston. Their labors have resulted in benefit both in and out of 
OUP Sessions. 

That the thanks of the Association should be tendered to the President 
and his coadjutor, the Secretary, for their able, impartial and business 
like conduct of the meetings. 

That the thanks of the Association are owing to those members who 
have so successfully endeavored to demonstrate the advantages of men 
bership in this Association, and have thus secured the gratifying in 
crease recorded at this meeting. 

That the Association owes its sincere thanks to those members whio 
have prepared and presented the valuable papers read at this meeting, 
eyery one of which bears the stamp of hard work, and all of which are 
calculated to lighten the labors of gas managers. 


JAMES FERRIER, ) 
I. C. BAXTER, Committee 
J. P. HARBISON, 


The convention was then declared adjourned. 








The Economical Advantages of Inclined Retort Settings. 
ansiiaelita 


|\By Mr. W. R. Herrina, in Journal of Gas Lighting. 


I am afraid that the ultimate issue of the differences of opinion pre 
railing with regard to the economical advantages of inclined retorts, 
both from the capital and manufacturing costs point of view, has not 
been greatly assisted by the attention it has recently received; and thiat 
the primary object of the paper which I contributed to the proceedings 
of the International Engineering Congress, expressing a hope that at 
least some of these might be settled, has not been achieved. The short 
time at the disposal of the Chairman when the paper was read, pre 
vented many who had had a more or less lengthened practical ex 
perience of the system from adding their say to what transpired on that 
occasion; and my object in again reverting to the matter is to endeavor 
to persuade them to place their experiences on record now, and enable 
the profession to get at the bottom facts of what, to me, has been tlie 
most important problem in the gas industry during the past 10 years. 

I propose, first, to revert to the ‘ Editorial Note,” dealing with wy 
paper which appeared in the issue of the Journal for October 1. In 
the second paragraph, there is reference to my paper read before tlie 
North British Association in July, 1900, in which I dealt somew hat 
fully with the various various characteristics of the different coals, «nd 
their relation to the angle of repose of same, and proceeded to s!i0\\ 
that the average angle best suited for the many differing characteristics 
of the material to be dealt with rendered it almost impossible tha‘ the 
same angle would be suitable for the automatic discharge of the coke 
I therefore stated that it was absolutely necessary ‘‘that the angle of 
retort should be such as to permit of the coal lying evenly on the be of 
the same without moving. Such an angle in the majority of cas sis 
not sufficient to induce the coke to run without some exterior force b 11g 
applied.” I proceeded to suggest that there were instances when ‘lie 
charge required a mere pricking with a poker from the lower mo ‘tl! 
piece, which was “ usually sufficient to induce the coke to run fron: ‘he 
retort, particularly if the cross section of the retort has been suche (0 
permit of the free expansion of coke without wedging in the crow. of 
the same.” 

In the last part of the paragraph referred to in your “ Edit: ‘ial 
Note,” you say that an engineer would be justified in not troub 1 
with so questionable a system which possesses apparently irreconcil: le 
differences'to insure a successful working, ‘‘ especially in view of ‘I 
possibilities of horizontal retorts worked mechanically.” I propor \ 
revert to the portion italicized hereafter, and in the meantime to | ke 
up the question of the automatic discharging of inclined retorts.  !" 
Shoubridge claims that the system is perfectly automatic in its | 
charging; and I as distinctly aver, having inspected practically ‘!' 
whole of the inclined systems in this country and abroad, that it is 0 
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s, will be doing a service to the industry by expressing their candid 

unions, one way or the other. 

ii my Congress paper, I suggested that not more than 50 per cent. of 

mouthpieces would discharge automatically—meaning that, taking 

life of a setting or an installation, about this number of the total 
rges would be automatically discharged, while the remainder would 
1 juire some little assistance, small though it may be, sufficient to re- 
4 ive the presence of a man on all occasions. There is no question 
it perfectly new settings running freely; but my mind dwelt rather 

u the condition which the practical man usually finds- namely, 

re or less old ones. Mr. Shoubridge cannot be sincere when he sug- 
vests that the whole and sole seeret of the automatic discharge is the 
clarging appliances used. He has himself found it necessary to use 
yered retorts, and also to attach the greatest importance to the form 
ihe cross section of the retort. He has further honored me by adopt- 
iz the section which I have had working in Edinburgh since 1898, 
and which was illustrated in connection with my paper in July, 1900. 

| also referred to this section of retort, and to the necessity of pre- 
serving the same cross section to the outer lip of the mouthpieces, as far 
buck as May 1 in the same year. The reference to this section in your 
recent article descriptive of the installation at the Crystal Palace Gas 
Works, suggests that it has been adopted for the first time in connection 
with that installation; whereas the object of this section was clearly de- 
fined by me as far back as May, 1900, and in my Congress paper I said 
that ‘‘ with such a form the process will become as near automatic as 
it is possible to have it without introducing additional mechanical de- 
vices.” This, I think, admits that the process is nearly automatic, but 
that it cannot be absolutely depended upon, and that occasionally ad- 
ditional assistance must be given to the contents of the retort, in order 
to insure its discharge and render it absolutely automatic. I therefore 
suggest that some further mechanical means can be easily introduced ; 
and while I have not introduced them, my structional arrangements 
have been devised so as to permit of an application of mechanical force 
to accomplish this work. This suggestion appears to have seriously 
affeeted Mr, Shoubridge’s idea of modern gas manufacturing practice. 
It is not, however, sufficient to condemn an idea simply because it ap- 
pears to controvert an academical principle. Surely, as engineers, we 
are not to refrain from introducing mechanical appliances because 
superficially they may appear to complicate what is a simple process 
when performed by hand. 

The pick and shovel are simple appliances; but the mechanical ex- 
ecavator—hideous in its appearance, and complicated in its structure-— is 
admittedly more economical, not only in the expenditure of labor, but 
also in the matter of time required to perform a given operation. If, 
therefore, it can be shown that a mechanical appliance can be introduced 
to do what 1s at present performed by manual energy with the same or 
superior precision, it matters not how complicated the device may be, it 
is our duty to adopt it; our very existence as engineers depends upon it. 
We cease to deserve the title when we refrain from adopting the best 
possible means of reducing to the lowest minimum the present costs in 
connection with our manufacturing operations. 

The cost of any appliance or installation should not be measured by 
the capital outlay involved in its establishment. This principle has 
lield sway far too long in our country. The Americans have achieved 
their present pre-eminent positiongin the world by, so to speak, disre- 
varding the first cost. It is the earning capacity of the money spent, 
represented by the appliances or installations which should be the goy- 
erning factor; and provided its earning capacity is sufficient to pay 

terest charges and a proportionate sum for the liquidation of the capital 
sud maintenance and upkeep of itself, it is our duty to expend the money 
\ither than continue with imperfect plant and pay in wages sums that, 

themselves, would be more than sufficient to meet such charges for 
ipital, ete. 

Mr. Shoubridge appears to be in this position, judging from your 

ticle referring to the Crystal Palace Gas Works. He admits the 

cessity of having two men on the charging stage of his installation. 
is is the very point I desired to bring out. In my Congress paper, 
hen speaking of the centralized hopper as distinct from the continuous 
pper system, I said that the localized hopper ‘‘ necessitates the employ- 
‘nt of additional labor to transfer the coal from the storage hopper to 
particular retorts to be charged. There is also considerable loss of 
ie in handling the charging appliances, as the charger has to carry 

‘charge a certain distance in the retort house,” propelled by manual 

vor, And as your article has it: ‘‘ The charger being propelled with 

utmost ease by the men on the stage, by means of bevelled gearing 


With the continuous hopper system (either with the attached measur 
ing chamber or the charger itself acting as such, but not traversing with 
its load), one man alone is required on the stage to two men on the 
drawing stage. It is one of the two men on the drawing stage that I 
maintain can be dispensed with by introducing a simple mechanical de- 
vice on the charging stage to give the contents of such retorts as are not 
self-discharging the necessary start or impetus, to induce the contents to 
flow into the coke conveyor or stage in front. In other words, one man 
on the drawing and charging stage, in place of Mr. Shoubridge’s two 
men on each stage. As to the structural cost, I have already stated that 
this depends to a great extent upon the individuality of the designer, as 
well as upon the local conditions. 

The larger question, as to the capital involved in a complete installa- 
tion, comprising land, buildings and plant, as compared with a plant of 
equal capacity worked by horizontal machinery, is one that I am not at 
the present time prepared to go into; but I may do so at an early date. 
The principal point at issue at the moment appears to be the relative 
cost of the continuous overhead hopper system, as compared with the 
localized hopper. 

Some of our constructing engineers will no doubt be able to give us 
very valuable comparisons under this heading; and it is to be hoped 
that they will place the information they have at the disposal of the 
Journal, so that the profession may have the advantages of it. I ean, 
however, give you my own figures relative to the Granton works, from 
the schedules of quantities and weights, and which I may say have been 
accepted by the contractors as correct. 

The hoppers complete weigh 161 tons 11 ewt.; and they cost 
£2,007 18s. They have a capacity of 800 tons, or, say, 20 hours’ supply : 
the elevating plant working an 8-hour day. These hoppers are sup- 
ported upon the transverse ties connecting the upper ends of the inner 
rows of the buckstays. <A transverse tie in this position is a necessity, 
whether the hopper is supported therefrom or not. But to avoid dis- 
pute, I will add their cost (£269 8s. 8d.) to the former sum of £2,007 18s., 
and thus arrive at the total cost of storage hoppers and supports for a 
1,000-ton per day plant of £2,277 6s. 8d. . Interest at 5 per cent. on this 
sum amounts to, say, £114 per annum. The hoppers being constructed 
for a 1,000-ton plant, 200,000 tons of coal per annum will pass through 
them. The result is, therefore, 0.137d. per ton of coal for the capital 
outlay upon the continuous overhead hopper system, which, upon Mr. 
Shoubridge’s own showing, will enable one man to do what he requires 
two for. 

Surely to argue about capital costs under such conditions is the height 
of absurdity. Let someone give us the cost of his centralized hoppers. 
It will be found that the structural cost of one need be no greater than 
that of the other. At the same time, I again wish to distinctly point out 
that I look upon the capital cost as of secondary importance to the labor 
economy on the stage, which, on Mr. Shoubridge’s own figures, would 
be only one-half of what it costs him, and would warrant him expend- 
ing a further £3,600 in the construction of his hoppers—a sum which is 
out of all proportion to what would be necessary. 

I again desire to refer to the last portion of the second paragraph of 
your *‘ Editorial Note ” of Oct. 1 (p. 830), wherein you refer to the pos- 
sibilities of horizontal retorts worked mechanically. I think I may say 
that a clear issue has been rendered somewhat difficult, in consequence 
of occasional statements being made, wherein it is shown that mechani- 

‘ally charged horizontal retorts are being worked at approximately as 
low, and in some cases at a less, cost than similar installations on the 
inclined retort principle. 

The late Mr. Frank Livesey, in his paper ‘‘A Comparison—Stoking 
Machinery or Inclined Retorts,” remarked: ‘* To arrive at the capital re- 
quired, it will be necessary to decide what amount of work a set of ma- 
chines is capable of domg per diem per shift;” and he went on to say 
that ‘‘the machine of Messrs. Foulis and Arrol, and those made by 
West's Gas Improvement Company, are both equal to charging 900 
mouthpieces in 24 hours, or 75 charges every two hours, allowing plenty 
of time for rest between the charges for the men.” 

Mr. Tysoe, when speaking upon Mr. Carpenter’s paper read before 
the Institution of Gas Engineers in May, 1900, stated that with ma- 
chinery at his own works thé®cost, comparing mechanically charged 
horizontal retorts with inclined retorts erected by Mr. Carpenter, taking 
precisely the same items, and working under practically the same con- 
ditions, was 11.91d.—this figure presumably not including interest and 
depreciation charges, repairs, and sundries, such as are included in the 
figures given by Mr. Frank Livesey in his paper already referred to, 
and from which the following item of costs is taken. It is also interest- 





ached to the travelling wheels.” The fact that Mr. Shoubridge re- 
ires two men on his charging stage conclusively proves this. 


ing to note that while Mr. Frank Livesey gave the carbonizing wages 
with machinery at 18.8d., when the machinery was charging 900 
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mouthpieces in 24 hours. Mr. Tysoe gives 11.91d. when charging 600 | 
mouthpieces. 

In reply to a question put to Mr. Tysoe by myself—namely, ‘‘Will you 
give us the minimum amount of the gas made at the works where the 
cost comes out at 11.91d. per ton of coal carbonized? The machinery 
must be worked up to its full capacity to give such a result.”—Mr. Ty- 
soe said: ‘‘ To make machinery successful, there must be a large works, 
and the machinery must be always at work. At my own works, the 
number of retorts served by one set of machinery amounts to 300 —thirty 
beds of tens ” (presumably 600 mouthpieces). 

If these statements prove anything, I think it is certain that, under 
ordinary conditions, machinery cannot compare with the inclined 
retort system. Even in one or two isolated instances where horizontal 
machinery is worked under its very best conditions, and doing its 
maximum work throughout the whole year, the labor costs involved are 
no better than is being achieved by comparatively small installations of 
the inclined retort. Take, for instance, the installation at the Nelson 
Corporation works consisting of but a few settings of retorts. The car- 
bonizing wages were certified by the late engineer (Mr. Alexander 
Allen), who took charge of the works after their introduction—and 
who, by the way, has had a most extensive experience with all classes 
of horizontal stoking machinery—to have been 10.3d. per ton, as against 
1s. 5d. per ton when working with the best known horizontal machinery 
elsewhere. Testimony such as this cannot be brushed aside lightly: 
and the status of the profession demands, even apart from the interest 
of the industry, that as much light as possible should be thrown upon 
this subject now, so as to enable all to get at the bottom facts of the rela- 
tive merits of our present systems. 

I now desire to join issue with the writer of the 
already referred to, wherein the writer says: ‘‘The advantages of in- 
clined retorts, it will on all hands be admitted, must stand comparison, 
not with what existed at one time, but with anything and everything 
with which the system might be brought into competition to-day. For 
example, Mr. Foulis was present when Mr. Herring read his paper; but 
he kept silence as to the terms upon which he would be able to solve the 
problem of carbonizing 1,000 tons of coal per day.” Proceeding, it 
says: ‘‘ It would not be by the principle of inclined retorts.” Then if 
not, why not? 

The bottom figures ever claimed for a retort house for a minimum 
plant of 6 million cubic feet a day, always at work, is, I think, by Mr. 
Tysoe, and stated to be 11.91d. Mr. Frank Livesey stated it at 18.8d., 
which latter figure agrees with most of our experiences. The bottom 
figure claimed for inclined retorts, and certified by a man who has had 
a very large experience with all sorts of horizontal machinery, is 10.34. 
per ton, as against his best work with machinery at 1s. 5d. per ton. 

I, among many others, also have my own experience to guide me as 
to the cost of working the various systems of present day carbonizing. 
I therefore contend that the suggestive phrase used by the writer ‘‘that 
the advantages of inclined retorts must stand comparison, not with 
what existed at one time, but with anything and everything with which 
the system might be brought into competition to-day” is correct only in 
the abstract; for the reason that the number of works where the work- 
ing of stoking machinery is under its best conditions are so few as to 
render its economical introduction inapplicable to the general conditions 
of the gas industry as a whole. Even our large works, where the mini. 
mum day’s output hovers around 5 million cubic feet, invariably have 
to produce it in two or three retort houses. On the other hand, it can 
be shown in several instances that even small works equipped with in- 
clined retorts can compete, and easily beat, machinery working under 
its very best conditions. 


‘*Editorial Note» 








Intze’s Improvements in Gasholder Tanks. 
iinet 

Herr Otto Intze, according to the Gas World, has applied to the 
British Patent Office for protection in respect of ‘improvements in the 
construction of gasholder tanks.” A fair resume of the specification 
lodged with the Patent Office is appended: 

This invention relates to the construction of annular sheet metal 
tanks for gasholders which, especially in the case of tanks of large 
dimensions, presents various difficulties when it is desired to carry out 
the walls cylindrically in ordinary sheet metal construction, The outer 
cylindrical wall of an annular tank, being subjected to annular ten- 
sion, must, for large gasholders, as also for ordinary full tanks, be 
strengthened to such considerable extent in the lower plates that the 
constructor is very much limited, as regards the diameter of the tank 
and the height of the walls, by the necessary thickness of the plates and 
also by the difficulty of fishing the joints of the plates without a too 





great expenditure of material and without weakening the “joints 


much by the rivet holes. The inner wall of an annular tank, b 
subjected to annular compression, requires, in order to secure agai 
rupture, such a considerable expenditure of material that the st 
resisting capacity theoretically calculated in the same is only sli 
compared with what would otherwise be considered as admissible. 
The tendency of recent years to construct specially large tanks 
metal, and, at the same time, to give the same the utmost possi 
stability whilst weighting or straining the ground as little as possi! 
has led to the present invention, which allows of very large diameters 
of tanks being chosen, and, at the same time, of the walls and oth 
constructional parts being made of proportionately thin plates and iio 
too heavy figure iron. The material can further be utilized up to iis 
highest possible admissible strain resisting capacity, and the tank can 
be erected in a simple way, after the largest and heaviest elements 0 
construction have been almost wholly prepared in the shops. Tl. 
simplifying of the erection enables the necessary time for the same to 
be shortened, and the invention itself enables a much cheaper and move 
reliable carrying out of such constructions. 
Fig. 1 is a vertical cross section of the tank. 
section on line CC of Fig. 1. Fig. 3 isa vertical section on line DD 0} 
Fig. 1, or on line HE of Fig. 2. 
a modification of the tank. Fig. 5 is a horizontal section on line FF ot 
Fig. 7. Fig. 6 isa vertical section on line GG of Fig. 7. Fig. 7 is « 
vertical section of a part of the lower portion of the tank. Fig. 8 is « 
plan view of the bottom of the tank as seen in the direction of the arro, 
BBin Fig. 1. Fig. 9 is a plan view of the framework supporting tlic 
tank bottom as seen in the direction of the arrow AA in Fig. 1. 

The annular tank is constructed of elements concurrent to each other, 
each of which consists of 2 rolled or riveted vertical pillars, A and /} 
(Figs. 1 and 4), and a horizontal girder, C' (Figs. 1, 3, 4 and 7), bindiny 
the lower ends of these pillars. By the lower cross connection, C, of 
the pillars, the greater part of the water pressure, which, in the case of 
pillars only held above and below, bears with $ of the complete column 
on the lower supporting points of the pillars, is, on the one hand, ai 
rantageously taken up, whilst, on the other hand, the forces of thie 
radially oppositely placed pillars, which are directed in opposite direc 
tions to each other, are almost wholly equalized, so that heavy and 
costly annular bottom constructions are not necessary. The vertica! 
pillars are connected horizontally at their upper ends, as in Fig. 1, and, 
if necessary, also between their upper and lower ends, as in Fig. 4, 
both exteriorly and interiorly, by means of rings D and E, cr F’ ani 
G, which offer the wall pillars the necessary support against the hori 
zontal water pressure. The two vertical bays or spaces betweed two 
neighboring elements are closed by bulged or bent plates H (Figs. 1, 2 
4 and 6), the horizontal bottom space being likewise closed by a free! 
suspended, bent or bulged plate or by a flatly laid plate K (Figs. 1, 
and 4). The inner and outer walls of the tank are thus formed by t! 
plates H, and the bottom by the plates K. 

As the bent or bulged plates, H and K, can receive.a very small radius 


e 


} 


Fig. 2 is a horizont:| 


Fig. 4 shows a partial cross section of 


of curve or bend, the thicknesses required are only slight. Seeing, fu: 
ther, that the strength of the elements or frames formed by the pilla: 
and the cross girder merely depends on the height of the wall or wat 
column and on the distance of the elements from each other and that t! 
thickness of the bent plates is merely dependent on the small radius « 
the bend, which is always kept the same size for tanks of varied size 
and on the water column, it is not necessary to alter the strength of the 
elements and of the curved plates closing same with the diameter of t! 
tank, and, in consequence, large diameters of annular tanks can be tak 
in hand which, hitherto, have not for practical reasons been used. On! 
the binding rings (Fig. 1) fitted to the upper ends of the wall pillars « 
the intermediate rings (Fig. 4) must be strengthened in proportion to t! 
diameter of the tank. 

Seeing, owever, that at most a third of the horizontal water pressu! 
on each wall pillar is transferred to the upper binding rings when tl 
same are arranged alone, these rings can be constructed comparative! 
easily and safely, without requiring iron parts which, even in very larg 
tanks, could not be joined in a simple manner. In this arrangeme! 
the upper parts, Z and M, of the annular walls, which are under ver 
little strain, can be constructed cylindrically of thick plates and can | 
advantageously made to serve as parts of the binding rings, D and EL. 

The form of the elements of the annular tank can be modified as 
shown in Fig. 4, by the connection or binding of the vertical pillars « 
the lower end being effected by a sufficiently strong flat plate, K, whic’ 
is supported directly by the foundation pillars. The resulting bulgin 


out in opposite directions of the plates of the outer and inner walls 0 





the tank, as in the present invention, allows, both during erection an 
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also after the gasholder is finished, of the shell of the holder (shown in | 
dotted lines in the drawings) and also the lower guide rollers being | 


easily accessible. 

ln order to limit the width of the annular tank as much as possible, 
so far as the arrangement admits of this, the inlet and outlet pipes, N, 
for the gas are arranged in a special way. The bays or spaces between 
the particular two elements are extended at the bottom and on the inner 
wall of the tank by means of plates O, with a large bend. These plates 
are formed essentially like a half cylinder (Figs. 5, 6 and 7). By this 
arrangement it is made possible, even in very narrow annular tanks, to 
so carry very large inlet and outlet pipes through the extensions com- 
unicating with the water space of the annular tank and filled with 
water, that the pipes are not in the way of the holder and are yet com- 
pletely covered by water which is part df the water of the annular tank 
itself. The complete immersion of the gas pipe, N, in water is necessary 
in order to prevent the escape of gas into the interior space, P, of the 
unular tank, It is also necessary that the water in which the gas pipe, 


‘ 


sy 


column filling the tank in order to be absolutely certain of the gas pipes 
ug always fully immersed during the working of the gasholder. 
"he necessary transfer of the horizontal tractive forces which are ex- 
ered from the curved plates, H and K, of the neighboring bays on the 
parts of the elments of construction limiting the extensions is effected on 
the inner wall and at the bottom by horizontal flat irons, R or S, riv- 
eld at the ends (Figs. 5, 6 and 7). In order to reduce the weight of the 
‘er necessary for cutting off the gas from the accessible inner com- 





is immersed be in permanent communication with the main water 


portment, P, toa minimum, a freely suspended flat or slightly arched | 


tal roof or cover, 7, is arranged, which is brought as near to the 
er level of the tank as practical considerations render admissible. 
'}. this means it is made possible to reach any part of the cover from 
lerneath and to tighten or pack the joints. The plates of the cover 
first held in such way by advantageously radially placed girders, U, 
vhich they are connected, t':at these girders, which. are changeable 
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in the direction of the center are located at distances from each other 
which are not greater than is admissible for the normal strain of the 
plates by the weight of water and by their own weight. Seeing the 
total weight coming on the unit of surface of the cover is almost every- 
where the same, it is advantageous to suspend the cover or its girders in 
a framework which is made in the form of a spherical calotte or other 
rotary surface, and allows of an almost uniform utilization of the ma- 
terial. The cover frame which projects into the gasholder and which 
is connected with the cover by means of hangers is made so as to be se- 
cured against rupture by means of meridianal ribs, ring strips and 
diagonal stays lying in the rotary surface (Figs. 1 and 9). This frame- 
work of the cover serves at the same time for supporting the crown or 
dome of the gasholder when in its lowest position. The framework 
with the outer edge of the flat metal cover is supported in the upper 
binding ring, E, at the upper end of the inner pillars, B (Figs. 1 and 4). 
The meridianal pressure of the roof framework is counteracted in its 
vertical components by the wall pillars, B, of the inner wall, whilst the 
radial and outwardly directed horizontal components subject the bind- 
ing rings, E (Figs. 1 and 4), to annular tension and thus advantageously 
relieve the binding ring subjected to compression strains by the water 
pressure against the inner wall. 

Comparative calculations and worked-out constructional drawings 
have shown that the present invention, as above described, owing to 
the advantageous utilization of all the metal parts, admits of an essen- 
tial reduction of the weight of large tanks compared with the hitherto 
usual construction. The weightsupported by the supports of the present 
annular tank is so slight that the same can be in the form of single nar- 
3y connecting the feet of these pil- 


row pillars, V (Figs. 1, 3 and 7). 
lars, or by reversed arching between the pillars, the weight can be 


| transferred to a continuous annular foundation of piles or concrete in 


such a way that the specifle weight on the ground is extremely slight, 


‘and, on this account, the cost of the foundations for such tanks, as 
| against the usual arrangements, is reduced materially, 
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The Duty of the Engineer to his Contractors and 
Employees. 
——<— 


[By Mr. L. Y, SCHERMERHORN.'] 


For about 30 years of my life I was engaged as an engineer, in a 
practice sufficiently varied to bring me into contact with nearly all 
kinds of contractors. During the last 10 years of my life I have been 
more or less a contractor, and this, I think, permits me to speak at least 
in the light of experience on both sides of the question. 

The proper presentation of the third subdivision of this topical dis- 
cussion, or ‘‘The Duty of the Engineer to his Contractors and Em- 
ployees,” will be difficult to accomplish in the short time at my dis- 
posal. I therefore trust that this branch of the subject will be ampli- 
fied in the general discussion which will follow.. 

The engineer in responsible charge is generally either the author of 
the plans and specifications upon which the work is to be carried into 
effect, or he is the employed agent of such author. In either case his 
relations to the contractor are the same. He is assumed to be an expert 
in the work which he designs or directs, and the assumption warrants 
the inference that his knowledge of the work in all its details is as 
great, if not greater, as that of the contractor. This assumption is 
justified by the usual declarations of the specifications, making the 
engineer the only recognized interpreter of the meaning of the plans 
and specifications for the work covered by the same. 

No two engineering works are more than generally alike; and specific 
differences will exist that make each work a special study and almost 
a special design. Through the preliminary study given to the develop- 
ment of the plans and specifications the qualified engineer should be 
able to acquire a fuller knowledge of the details of the work than can 
generally be obtained by the contractor through means and time usually 
at the latter’s disposal, between the issue of the plans and specifications 
and the tender of the contractor’s proposal for the work. This estab- 
lishes the fact that, except in simple and routine constructive work, the 
designing engineer has a better opportunity than the contractor to 
thoroughly familiarize himself with all the difficulties and uncertain- 
ties of the work. Therefore in this respect the designing engineer en- 
joys an advantage over the contractor which it is his duty to recognize, 
through the plans and specifications, by fairly placing before the con- 
tractor full information upon points which otherwise would escape the 
contractor’s knowledge. His duty is something more than to vaguely 
suggest possible difficulties and requirements, and then create for him- 
self a refuge, by ignoring all responsibility for lack of reliable data, by 
providing that the information upon essential points in the specifications 
is not guaranteed, and that the contractor through his personal knowl- 
edge and examination will be assumed as having full and correct in- 
formation upon all matters involved in the work, even though the 
engineer may have suppressed a part of his information. It goes with- 
out saying that the contractor has, in the end, to assume such respon- 
sibilities; but it should be based as far as possible upon a full know]l- 
edge and frank avowal of all that the engineer knows of the work. 

This duty of the engineer is a delicate one, and the personal equation 
of the individual will largely determine his action in the matter. 
Should his personal views be interfered with by those of his employer, 
then the engineer must determine for himself how far the ethics of his 
profession and his duties to himself and his fellow-man will rightly 
permit his judgment to be overruled by his superiors. To intentionally 
suppress important information which would be difficult or impossible 

for the contractor to obtain is at once a crime against the public and an 
error which is more than likely to assert itself unfavorably in the work 
with which it is connected. Dishonesty in the administration of work 
will surely result in dishonest execution, and this in turn may lead to 
disaster, involving both property and human life. 

There never was an alleged wise saw that had less foundation in 
fact than than which states that ‘‘competition is the life of trade.” If 
the word death were substituted for life, the statement would be nearer 
the truth. In nearly all callings, intelligence, ability, and its proper 
accompaniment reputation, count for much in winning business suc- 
cess. In the other professions we never hear of assignments made on 
the basis of competition; and yet the engineer is too often forced to 
carry into effect his plans under a system of unqualified competition 
that is at once destructive of good results and unfair to the contractor 
who will only do his work in a proper manner, and whose prices are 
based upon such a method of work as will insure satisfactory results to 
the engineer and to those for whom the work is done. 

Open, unqualified competition, without reservation as to awards 





thereunder, is an invitation and an encouragement to the inca) ))); 
unwise, and dishonest contractor to enter into competion with the oy) 
tractor who believes that capacity, experience, and honesty are ess \{1:] 
elements both to his success and to the success of the work that is |) he 
carried into execution. When incapacity, inexperience, and disho) st) 
are joined with political pull and favoritism, the premium placed \\)) 1» 
the dishonest execution of work is such as to forbid competition 
part of contractors who do not adopt such methods. 

The duty of the engineer under such adverse conditions is plain. {01 
he must either be in a position to demand and secure the proper exo 
tion of the work intrusted to his charge, or he must retire himself {ron 
a responsibility which is almost sure to result in the dishonest exee\ ition 
of his plans and designs. The engineer owes at once a duty to his em 
ployees and the public, through which, by all legitimate means. tl 
incapable and dishonest contractor is excluded from the possibility of 
competing for work to be done under the engineer's direction; and if it 
is impracticable to accomplish such an end by not allowing this class o! 
contractors to bid upon work, the power and authority should}: i 
herent in the specifications to permit the exercise of a discrimination 
which can be used to prohibit his securing the work. 

The undesirability of unqualified competition is well recognize 
through the manner in which individuals and many large corporations 
invite proposals for required work or materials; viz., by placing their 
proposals only in the hands of such parties as are known to be capahle. 
experienced, and honest. In the main, our cities and the general y0\ 
ernment are the only parties who do not adopt ordinary business 
methods in selecting their contractors, and where the only criterion is 
the lowest prices offered for the work to be dove or the material to be 
furnished. 

- With the United States government this method of unrestricted cor 
petition is carried to the extreme, upon the theory that the bidder's or 
contractor’s bond establishes the responsibility of the bidder or con 
tractor; and more attention is given to very exact conpliance \iili 
instructions as to the seals and notarial attestations upon the bonds thay 
is given to the ascertainment of the fact whether or not the bonds live 
any real financial value. Asa result of this method the government 
has constantly upon its public works failing and defaulting bidders and 
contractors, against whom legal action is seldom taken toward the 
enforcement of the penalties provided in the contract. While there ma) 
be a theoretic value in the moral effect of bonds and penalties nani 
such effect is lost upon the irresponsible and dishonest contractor, \ lio 
through a long experience has gained a valuab‘'e knowledge of shrew 
methods and tricks by which he can escape their enforcement, and wpo 
which he fully counts when he enters into contract. 

The engineer who is brought into administrative contact witli the 
irresponsible and dishonest contractor will find himself quickly engaye« 
in a conflict, whereby the efforts of the engineer to enforce the proper 
performance of the work will be met by every effort on the part of suc! 
a contractor to cheapen the work, or else to prepare the way for a sic 
cessful escape from the penalties of his bond, if the work is not carried 
to satisfactory completion. The engineer who has gone through sich 
experiences emerges from the conflict always a disappointed, but .«! 
erally a wiser man. 

From an experience of many years the speaker has been broug!:' tv 
feel that many engineers are inclined to hold a responsible and «on 
scientious contractor to a more rigid enforcement, even of non-e-se!! 
tials, than an incapable and dishonest contractor to matters essenti| \” 
the proper performance of the work. The reason for this is that | !s 
easier to secure exact compliance from the former than even app)! 
mate compliance from the latter; but the question arises whethe: the 
engineer has a moral or professional right to attempt to move in » ic! 
matters along the line of least resistance. 

Considering the engineer as the direct agent of the parties who a \0 
pay for the work done, it may not seem unnatural for the engine: 
yield to the temptation of seeking the accomplishment of his work a) (i 
least possible cost to his employer, regardless of what he knows t ! 
the real intrinsic value of the work. Adopting this view, some engi!’ 
encourage unqualified competition to its extreme, and attempt to rec l' 
each letting of work to the methods and principles which surround ‘1 
bargain counter. | 

Every work is worth{its absolute cost as carried into proper exect'\0! 
under wise, economic, and efficient administration, plus a reason:ble 
profit to the contractor. The engineer who seeks to accomplish his ° wrk 
at less than what he knows to be its true value violates the fundame ta! 
principles of sound business, and thereby lends himself to the perpe!! 





1, Contributed by the author to the * Topical Discussion,” 


roposed by Th i ° 
Club, of Philadelphia, on the subject of “* The Duty of the Engineer.” Y Pe 


tion of a fraud upon the public, and an injustice to his employer nd 
, his contractor. 
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engineer in responsible charge of work cannot give his unquali- 
ime and attention to the details as they are carried out in the field; 
|. therefore must delegate this duty of immediate supervision to his 


tants or inspectors, Frequently this duty falls into more or less 

perienced hands, with the responsible engineer often far removed 
fron the work, or else not easily accessible. The value is very great 
to /he contractor and to the work of having at all times immediately 
ac ossible a representative of the engineer who, through training and 
experience, is qualified in an emergency to promptly act for his superior. 
\\ sely as plans and specifications may be prepared, they are neverthe- 
less not inspired and inerrant, and often the unexpected and unprovided- 
for contingency will arise that demands correct judgment and instant 
action, based on experience, and a large amount of level-headedness 
and common sense, If at such times the representative of the engineer 
docs not possess these qualities, both the work and the contractor will be 
sufferers; and these are injuries the engineer has no moral or profes- 
sional right to inflict on either the work or the contractor. 

Carefully as plans and specifications may be prepared for works in- 
volving much detail, they can seldom provide for every variation from 
the normal which may occur; and when such variations do occur, the 
representative of the engineer who reads his specifications as though 
they were his Bible, expecting to find therein provision for all things, 
will surely be disappointed, and the work and the contractor will as 
surely suffer through the inspector’s ignorance and misguided faith. No 
more unsatisfactory representative of the engineer can be found than he 
who is unable to call to his aid experience and common sense in inter- 
preting the true spirit and intention of the plans and specifications. 

|t follows from these conditions that among the duties which an engi- 
neer owes to his contractor is that of being represented upon the work 
by an assistant who has other qualifications than those of being related 
to somebody, or one who votes on the right side, and who may, there- 
fore, enjoy the favor of the district politician. An assistant or an 
inspector whose employment is based upon qualifications other than his 
lituess for the work, and whose tenure of office is not measured only by 
his capacity and known honesty, is an injustice to the contractor, and a 
standing menace to the work upon which he is employed. 

The position which the engineer holds as to his employer and his con- 
tractor is without its parallel in the other professions, and his duties 
which arise thereunder to these parties are at once responsible and 
The engineer is quite generally made the only authoritative 
interpreter of the true intent and meaning of the plans and specifications; 
and the specifications more or less definitely provide that he shall deter- 
mine every question, difference, or doubt, in relation to and arising from 
the work undertaken, and shall decide every question which may arise 
relative to the execution of the contract on the part of the contractor; 
that his estimates shall be held as final; and that his specific conclusions 
and decisions shall be beyond appeal. 

These broad and conclusive powers would suggest that the engineer is 
an arbitrator between his principal and the contractor, and clothed with 
the fullest power of decision and action; and yet the analogy is not 
complete. An arbitrator should be a disinterested party, and such the 
engineer is not. An arbitrator should not be under the pay or influence 
of either party; the engineer is manifestly under both from his princi- 
pal. An arbitrator should have no interest in the questions he is to 
decide; the engineer is called upon to support his intrepretations of his 
own plans and words, and to justify his estimates and conclusions gen- 
erally, The position and its duties are anomalous, and a legal authority, 
commenting on the situation, said: ‘‘Under these conditions the con- 
tractor’s rights depend upon his good luck in having his work under the 
supervision of an honest and conscientious engineer; and that the em- 
ployer’s obligations to pay or to perform depend upon his approval and 

behavior of his engineer;” and that under such conditions ‘‘ the 
‘courts undertake to guarantee the contractor that the employer or his 
‘cineer shall not capriciously nor unreasonably exercise his power to 
(eleat the contract, or deny the contractor his just and reasonable com- 
sation.” No engineer has a right to force a reasonable contractor to 
“ry into the courts the determination of questions that arise between 
1; for most contractors know that after resort to such an expedient 
' subsequent lot would not be a happy one; and that their position 
eafter would be sadly prejudiced. 
® apparent arbitrary power given to the engineer in the usual 
fications and engineering contract, and which are probably gener- 
conceded by the contractor, have their limitations in practice. 
ierous decisions of the courts stamp with disapproval contract stip- 
ms which tend to bind parties, before the occurrence of an event, 
arbitrary reference of matters arising from such events to an 
vator without judicial functions. Neither have the courts regarded 


delicate. 


t 


with favor the attempts of parties to oust their jurisdiction through un 
qualified agreements for arbitration. It should not be forgotten that all 
agreements for arbitration are revocable by either party at any time 
before the decision has been rendered by the arbitrator. This further 
indicates the attitude of the law toward arbitration. A very recent case 
decided by Judge Lawrence, of the New York Supreme Court, well 
illustrates this subject. Under a contract it was provided that, to pre 
vent all disputes and litigations, it was agreed between the parties to thie 
contract that the engineer should determine all questions of difference, 
and was to fix the amount and quality of the work to be done; and that 
the findings, estimates, and decisions of the engineer were to be final 
and conclusive. The court held that this provision in the contract was 
clearly to make the engineer the absolute and final arbiter as to all 
questions arising between the parties; that the provisions in question, if 
made operative, would oust the courts of jurisdiction; and, therefore, it 
was decided as being void on the ground of being adverse to publie 
policy. This decision is in harmony with well-established judicial 
maxims and conclusions, and is supported by a long line of decisions. 

Through the very powers which are, of necessity, given to the engi- 
neer, he owes a duty to his contractor and to his employees to treat all 
situations and conditions which may arise with judicial fairness; and 
while entitled to insist upon the full and proper carrying into effect of 
the work undertaken, he should not forget that his contractor holds 
rights which honesty and justice demand shall receive fair recognition. 
To fully meet the requirements of such a situation and its duties be 
speaks for the engineer the admirable traits which we believe are an 
accompaniment to the profession under its best development. 

Contrast such a view of the duties of an engineer to his contractor or 
his employees with the following as set forth in a text-book intended 
for the use of the profession: ‘‘ The engineer is in the interests of the 
proprietor, and receives his compensation from him. * * * He is 
not required nor expected to watch the contractor’s business, nor to 
promote his interests, and any attempt to do so might render his position 
untenable, change the relations of the parties, and render the stipulation 
of his choice invalid.” Again, the same writer states: ‘‘The engineer 
owes no duties to the contractor except what he can demand by the 
terms of his contracts; he is under no obligations to protect his interests 
or assist him in his affairs.” I should be sorry indeed to believe that 
such a doctrine could be held by the engineer who dignifies his profes- 
sion and its duties, and who believes that these duties have their founda 
tion in honesty, intelligence, and justice. 








Electrical Income and Outputs per Ton of Coal. 
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{By Mr. ALTon D. ADAMs, in Elec. World 


Coal is the raw material and electrical energy the finished product of 
generating stations. In every system of electrical supply the problem 
is to deliver energy from the boiler furnace at the station to the lamps, 
motors, heaters and chemical vats of consumers. 
ditions are that heat must be changed to motion, motion to electrical 
energy, and this energy transmitted to the points of use. Notwith- 
standing the uniformity of these requirements, there are very few lines 
of manufacture in which such great variations are to be found between 
the quantities of raw material consumed and the product. Unfortu- 
nately these variations are too often overlooked because the data neces- 
sary to establish their existence is not readily available. 
alone among the States causes comprehensive data concerning the 
operations of electrical systems within its limits to be collected and pub- 
lished. The figures here presented as to the incomes, outputs and coal 
consumption of electric stations are derived from the report of the 
Gas and Electric Light Commissioners of that State, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1900. Data is given for stations in cities only, and 
each station is designated by the name of the city in which it is located. 

No city in the State except Boston contains more than one complete 
plant for public electrical supply. Figures are given for the 2 largest 
electrical systems in Boston. These systems have been consolidated 
since the issue of the latest report. All of the stations here considered 
are operated exclusively by steam power. 
parison, the stations are arranged in an order corresponding to the 
amount of coal burned during ghe year by each. The income per ton 
of coal for each station is determined by a division of the total income 
from the sale of electrical energy by the number representing the tons 
of coal consumed. Tons of coal here stated are long tons of 2,240 
pounds each. Where screenings have been used, 85 per cent. of their 
weight are taken as the equivalent weight of coal. Coke has been used 
toa small extent, and its weight in the original reports is given in 


The general con- 


Massachusetts 


For convenience of com- 





short tons of 2,000 pounds each. These weights for coke have been 
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Tons of Coal burned by Electric Lighting Stations, and the Income 


added to those of coal without allowance for the short ton, on the as- 
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pe r ton from sales of Electrical energy for the year ending June 


, 1900. 
Location of Tons of Coal Income 
Station. Burned Per Ton. 
Boston—Edison..................-.- 38,783.7 $28.75 
Boston—Electric.................05- 28,746.0 31.24 
DRE cctinkcaancarvecsue Macuicnw oes 7,234.0 21.90 
Cambridge. ............ bai wautare ane d 6,385.0 24.59 
RII Cs 5 scis ww co keeerlee ..... 6,302.0 12.75 
A SORE sia oes ves chow bebae : 5,953.0 == 29.00 
ee TET Tae ee 4,877.0 988 44.40 
SOMREPVTLG oo ce vnwicweoveceveweesc 4,719.9 <>; 22.07 
So ee (ime eteas ass) are 32.69 
MI can bciaeac aes Da caditew Paes 4,403.0 22.19 
Brockton ......... panSiare ere ws ; 3,754.2 19.61 
Chelsea....... ee ee 17.32 
Cl ree ee 19.39 
Waltham............. 2 = 3,392.2 14.64 
Eh an. ae rE 3,348.9 15.12 
UMN tcics Scaler ulate ae tat 3,084.0 18.62 
M@IGON ... <<. Se ee ee 2,961.4 44.67 
iS Rates stereo ca Woke 2.977. eens 30.61 
New Bedford....... ..........0.005 2,209.0 47.65 
SEE ODER, Rae a he 2,004.0 29.81 
DMRNOUDTN 55:5 o% oS Race we A we 1,974.0 “ce 18.46 
Quincy ...... PT Ti ee eae 1,352.3 Se 29 24 
ee ER ee ee 988.7 40.28 
Beverly...... bee Sse Fe Raise temas 5 3 773.2 36.50 
RAR ee ee eR ttc. 4 i 656.3 36.50 
Newburyport ...... oraees base 518.0 33.10 








sumption that coke is usually a more effective fuel than soft coal. 

In a comprehensive view of the data for these 26 systems, the most 
striking fact to be noted is the great variation in incomes per ton of 
coal burned, Illustrations of the extremes of this variation are found at 
New Bedford and Pittsfield. In New Bedford the electric station earns 
an income of $47.65 for each ton of coal it burns, while the station at 
Pittsfield receives an income of only $12.75, or 27 per cent. of the for- 
mer amount, per ton. 

Even among stations that consume nearly equal amounts of coal 
there are wide differences between the incomes per ton. Take for illus- 
tration the stations at Worcester and Somerville, consuming 4,877 and 
1,719.9 tons of coal respectively. At Worcester the income is $44.40 per 
ton, or twice the $22.07 received at Somerville. Equally good illustra- 
tions of the differences in incomes for plants that consume nearly equal 
amounts of coal may be seen in Cambridge and Pittsfield, and in Mal- 
den and Woburn. On the other hand, stations of widely different ca- 
pacities often derive nearly equal incomes per ton of coal. Thus the 
Newburyport station, that consumed only 518 tons of coal, got an in- 
come per ton that was a trifle greater than the like amount received by 
the station at Boston, that consumed 28,746 tons, or more than 50 times 
as much. Similar equality of incomes per ton of coal burned by sta- 
tions of widely different capacities may be observed in the Boston Edi- 
son station and that at Quincy, in Fitchburg and Fall River, and in a 
number of other cities included by the table. 

The income per pound of coal burned is obviously a factor of great 
importance in the determination of net earnings for an electric system 
It is, therefore, a matter of no small practical interest to determine 
whether the very low earnings per ton of coal displayed by many sta- 
tions are the best that can be had. The suggestion may at once be 
made that as the incomes of electric systems depend directly on the 
prices they are able to obtain for energy, the small earnings per ton of 
coal are simply due to poor markets. If this view of the case is in the 
main a correct one, there is little more to be said, and the station with a 
large coal bill and a small contract must be left to its fate. On the 
other hand, if it can be shown that in most cases a low income per ton 
of coal is the result of inefficient operation, a little good engineering 
may greatly improve matters. 

It is just at this point that the student of operations by American elec- 
tric stations meets the greatest difficulties. The amount of coal yearly 
burned is usually secret, the prices at which energy is sold are more 
secret, and the number of kilowatt hours delivered is most secret. 
Happily for the present inquiry, it is possible to determine from the 
Massachusetts reports not only the total amounts of coal consumed but 
also, by calculation, the prices at which large parts of the station out- 
puts were sold, and the numbers of kilowatt hours in these parts. 

Street lighting is that part of the services performed by electric sys- 
tems whose price and amount in kilowatt hours ean be ace urately de- 
termined from the reports. The importance of this information obvi- 





kilowatt hours supplied for street lighting and the price in each 
has accordingly been caleulated, but also the ratio of the income f)..:, 
street lighting to the total. 

In order to draw fair conclusions as to the efficiency of {electric ~\. 
tems from the prices for street lighting, it is desirable to deter 
whether such prices are generally higher or lower than those rece) \ «( 
As street lighting is usually the largest sino) 
contract on which an electric system is engaged, and as this service | 


for commercial service. 
stitutes a more uniform load than any other, it seems at first glare 
that the rates charged for it should be lower than most others. On (\\ 
other hand, the amount of street lighting to be done in any one city 
changes very slowly, while there is opportunity for great expansion i) 
the direction of commercial service. Moreover, after a plant lias 
reached a considerable capacity additional load may be taken on at « 
comparatively small expense ‘of operation. These considerations, i\( 
certain facts as to particular plants that cannot be stated here, lead to 
the conclusion that average rates for commercial service are not usual! 

far from those charged in street lighting. On this assumption it is easy 
to determine whether the wide variations in incomes per ton of « 

It is ob 
vious that any errors, due to the assumption that average commerci: 


\ 
\ 


burned are due to low rates for energy, or to poor efficiency. 


rates equal the rates for street lighting, will be of less importance t}y 
larger the ratio of income street lighting to the total energy incon 
For this reason comparisons should be limited to stations that derive a 
large share, say, one-third at least, of their energy income from street 
lighting. 

The ratio of income from street lighting to total energy income was 
at Worcester 34.6, and at Somerville 46.4 per cent. At the Somerville 


Location Kilowatt Hours Cents per _—_— Per Cent 
of to Street Kilowatt Street 
Station. Lam pSe Hour. Lighting to Total, 
Boston-Electric .. .. 4,841,625.6 6.66 35.9 
Worcester.....ccccseseceee 1,283,021.1 6.09 834.6 
MMRIGED oc. cs 0'sciee : 276, 508.2 6.53 18.6 
o_O ee aA ee 956,304.9 6.00 36.2 
CaMBTARC: 6.02 esses e sans. &37,348.8 7.81 11.6 
LyDid....0e- ceeeere cecee 868, 747.3 6.00 34.4 
New Bedford. ........... 352,949.6 7.07 23.4 
RINE TN S65. <a '0.055.0 6:4 016.050 : 532, 885.3 9.08 16.4 
BeORtOM 665200 Ca ara 323, 400.9 7.92 34.8 
ee Ie Eee 331,072.4 6.75 32. | 
GNOME. in csssvecsnsccescsce GRRGRS.4 6.32 11.1 
Chelsea .......- ste, canis 887, 175.5 8.07 14.8 
(EET re 336,742.8 8.61 21.9 
en Rs Tara 399, 868.3 8.18 17.9 
Oe. ee a er ee 307,975.1 9.71 50.1 
Gloucester...... a eibieSie en ald 100, 876.6 12.80 32.4 
North Adams...........- . 188,224.9 8.00 29.7 
eS SR oer ero 112, 204.0 11.86 26.8 
Quiney.....-- rete Sclicn oo te 99, 832.6 14.49 36.6 
EE eres 132,816.5 10.26 16.9 
Northampton .........+.+.. 77,118.6 15.70 83.9 
Newburyport........... ne 73,814.5 15.28 65.8 
Jo eS eae 76,007.7 13.91 18.4 
Beverly ......c.ccesscevess 159, 980.7 10.20 57.8 
Marlboro... eae € eee 80,739.4 10.27 34.5 





station the income per ton of coal was $22.07, and at Worcester the |e 
income was $44.40. The price per kilowatt hour for street lighting wis 
6.09 cents in Worcester, and 9.08 cents, or about 50 per cent. greater |! 
Somerville. On the reasonable assumption that average commerce | 
rates correspond to those paid for street lighting in these two cities, | \ 
Somerville station must have earned about $66 per ton of coal bur: 

if the efficiency of operation had equaled that at Worcester. As the ft 
is that only one-third of this last amount was earned at Somerville)" 
ton of coal, it follows that the consumption of coal there per unit 
output was three times as great as that at Worcester. At Lynn 34.4 |! 
cent. and at Northampton 33.2 per cent. of the entire energy income » 's 
derived from street lighting. The rate at Lynn was6 cents per kilow 

hour for energy in street lamps, and at Northampton 15.70 cents. Fach 
ton of coal burned at the Worcester station earned $44.40, so with equ! 
efficiency the station at Northampton would have earned more t! 

$110 per ton, if commercial rates were equal to those for street lighti: 

As only $18.46 per ton of coal was actually earned by the statioi 

Northampton, its efficiency was only one-sixth of that of the Worces':! 


lant. 

, It may be thought that quite small plants cannot approach the m\ 
larger ones in efficiency, but the facts show that such is not the ¢: 
At Beverly the electric plant got 10.2 cents per kilowatt hour for sti 
lighting and 57.8 per cent. of its income was from this source. ‘Tie 





ously depends to a large extent on the ratio of street lighting to the total | 


amount of service performed by each electric system. Not only the 


Cambridge plant received 7.81 cents per kilowattjhour for its serv ice 
street lamps, and earned 41.6 per cent, of its income in this way. 
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( ilge the income per ton of coal burned was $24.59. As the price 
mn erly was 1.3 times that in Cambridge for street lighting, if this 
di nce in prices extended to the entire outputs, the income at the 
Be: oly station should have been $31.96 per ton of coal, with equal 
effi cney in both plants. But the Beverly plant actually earned $36.50 
0] , of coal, so that its efficiency was 14 per cent. greater than that 
af Cambridge plant. The Cambridge system, however, supplied 
4378.8 kilowatt hours to street lamps, or more than five times the 
19.050.7 kilowatt hours furnished for a like purpose by the plant at 
Beverly. In the matter of coal the Cambridge consumed eight times as 
nT is the Beverly plant. 

To bring out more clearly the differences in efficiency that exists 
amoung electric systems, it is desirable to get the results of each in pounds 
of coal consumed per kilowatt hour of output. With the assumption 
previously made, that commercial rates are the same as those for street 
liviting in systems where the income from the latter source is at least 
one-third of the total amount received for energy, the pounds of coal 
per kilowatt hour of total output may be calculated. Where the aver- 
age price per kilowatt hour is the same for commercial service as for 
street lighting, the kilowatt hours supplied to street lamps must be the 
sume per cent. of the total energy output that the income from street 
lighting is of the total energy income. In each case, therefore, the 
number of kilowatt hours supplied to street lamps is divided by the per 
cent. of income from street lighting to the total income, to determine 
the entire number of kilowatt hours in the output. The number of tons 
of coal as previously given for each station is multiplied by 2,240 to re- 
duce it to pounds. This last amount is then divided by the number 
representing the entire output in kilowatt hours, and the result is the 
number of pounds of coal burned per kilowatt hour. All of the stations 
that derived one-third or more of their income from street lighting have 
been included in this process. The results are remarkable for the wide 
range of efficiency which they exhibit. The station at Worcester con- 
sumed only 3.1 pounds of coal per kilowatt hour of output, while that 
at Northampton used 19.3 pounds for an equal result. According to 
these figures the system at Boston, though having an output more than 
four times as great as that at Worcester, the next largest, is surpassed in 
efliciency by the systems of Worcester and Lynn. The most valuable 
of these results, because the least liable to error, are those for systems at 
Fall River, Somerville, Newton, Fitchburg, Newburyport and Beverly, 
in which the ratio of income from street lighting to total energy income 








Location Total Kilowatt Pounds Coal 





of Hours for all per Kilowatt 
System. Service. Hour. 

UDR EOUIEO oc 855k co Hes wineamanis «4 13,486,422 4.7 
VGN Ss ees as cia vuleaw e's eoee * 3,008,644 3.1 
AE MERWE ods cs Scacictiica wien aWetays 2,626,560 5.1 
RAIMI ate oie eas oe erawieree eens . 2,641,726 6.1 
CRM. SS csc a da eckenens 2,012,867 7.2 
oa Oe Or eee ieee a eee 2,525,428 4.1 
RH ON UMN ccac + EN cde suwnsseewenncees 1,148,459 9.2 
PRONE eh) sla co dV eaceecawates 929,312 9.1 
SUD e Al's 5 dap oa wide cos een Ceo 1,545,171 6.3 
OE Re Cote Oe er eee ee 752,624 10.5 
IONUUML Sr Ay ows cae wale wah Geese eae 820,182 9.6 
PRONE Ss 6it ln eo cavieaWedweeat caus 614,706 7.3 
MRI 4c fae e ae dacnennorcute Pata 272,766 11.1 
PO dint ones asdaneesévendans 232,284 19.0 
cP eee Tet Pe Terre Te ree 276,783 6.2 
eg Ee eer ‘ 112,180 10.3 


IR aie che waa sieaestneaedewle 234,027 6.2 


raulives from 46.4 to 65.8 per cent. At Fall River the consumption of 
cou! was 5.1 pounds. and at Newburyport 10.3 pounds per kilowatt 
r, a difference of 100 per cent. If the average commercial rate in 
any case is greater than that for street lighting, the computed number 
ol ‘otal kilowatt hours for the year will be too great, and the pounds of 
cov! per kilowatt hour in the table too small. To show the probable 
ts of error in the figures for pounds of coal per kilowatt hour, as- 
‘ice that im any case the average rates for commercial service is 14 
lives as great as the rate for street lighting, when the street lighting 
ishes one-half of the total energy income. Then the true figures for 
kilowatt hours will be (4 + 4 x 3) = 5.6 of that given in the table, 
| the pounds of coal per kilowatt hour will be 1 + 5.6 = 1} times the 
int given. 
ith all possible allowances for error it is plain that the stations con- 
ed present variations of efficiency that can only be accounted for 
/oor engineering in some of them. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 


—_—- 

THE proprietors of the Lansing (Mich.) Gas Light Company have 
purchased a site, at the foot of Pine street adjoining Willow street, 
whereon they propose to construct a modern works within the next 2 
years. It is more than probable that the holder will be put up next 
summer. 


THE Rockingham County Light and Power Company, which is the 
successor to the trading of the Portsmouth (N. H.) Gas, Electrie Light 
and Power Company, has perfected the following organization: Direec- 
tors, C. H. Tenney, W. D. Lovell, F. P. Royce, A. E. McRees, A. B. 
Tenney, A. M. Hyatt and H. M. Whipple; President, C. H. Tenney; 
Vice-President, W. D. Lovell; Treasurer, F. P. Royce; Secretary, A. 
B. Tenney; Superintendent, D. F. Burritt, 


THE business of the Plainfield (N. J.) Gas and Electric Light Com- 
pany has reached such a point that increased generating capacity had 
to be provided for. Accordingly a contract has been awarded to the 
United Gas Improvement Company for the installing of a set of its 
standard, double superheater Lowe water gas apparatus, up to a 
capacity of about 400,000 cubie feet per diem. 





WE are in receipt of ‘‘Cireular No. 65,” recently issued by the 
Jetfrey Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, O., which puts before 
the reader in concise way an illustrated description of several of the 
novelties that are being sent out from its well equipped shops. 





Mr. FRANK W. FRUEAUFF, Secretary of the Denver (Col.) Gas and 
Electric Company, writing to us under date of the 12th inst., says: 

To the Editors AMERICAN GAs LIGHT JOURNAL: The inclosed letter 
shows the interest that is being taken by people throughout the great 
State of Colorado in the subject of cooking. We are advertising free 
lessons in cooking at our office, and this letter comes from a town 200 
miles from Denver; and yet they say gas companies are not public 
benefactors! 

THE letter referred to by Mr. Frueauff was written by a woman who 
resides in Walsenburg, Col. She asked for information as to terms, 
length of time, and to know when she could come to Denver to take 
part in the course. The Denver Company evidently is spreading its 
light far and wide. 


THE recent developments in the Texas oil fields have induced the 
Galveston (Tex.) Gas Company to’seriously consider the matter of the 
manufacture of water gas. In fact the Galveston folks have awarded 
a contract to the United Gas Improvement Company for a set of its 
standard, double superheater water gas apparatus of a daily capacity of 
about 250,000 cubic feet. 





Merssrs. W. A. THompson and W. J. McDonald, of Chicago, and 
H. W. McCoy, of Peoria, Ills., have secured control of the Marquette 
(Mich.) Gas Light Company. They propose to reconstruct the works. 





THE Criterion Gas Stove Company, of New York city, will establish 
a plant in New Brunswick, N. J. The factory will be in the buildings 
formerly occupied by the New Brunswick Foundry Company. 





THE Lockport (N. Y.) Gas and Electric Light Company has filed 
against the State a claim amounting to $1,000 for land taken for canal 
improvement purposes. 


Messrs. Deity & Fowler, of Philadelphia, are to construct a storage 
holder, to rest in a steel tank, for the Waynesboro (Pa.) Gas Light 
Company. The business of the Company has considerably more than 
doubled since its reorganization about two years ago. 





RAILWAY coaches to the number of 105,664 are being lighted by 
means of Pintsch gas at the present time in America. 





THE Nashville (Tenn.) Coke and Gas Company, with an authorized 
capital of $5,000,000, has been formed. The nominal incorporators are 
Messrs. Wm. A. Jones, Joseph B. Short and Melville A. Carpenter. 
The first named is a lawer and itis quite certain that none of the ineor 
porators stated can be considered principals in the Company. 





Messrs. R. D. Woop & Co., of Philadelphia, will build the new 
holder for the Milton (Pa.) Gas Company. 





UNLEss all fair signs fail it may be put down as a fact that when the 
reorganization of the Lincoln (Neb.) Company is eventually completed 
—it is virtually at that stage now—Mr. H. L. Doherty will be its next 
President. 
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THE Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas Light Company, which now controls the 
business of the Citizens Gas Company, of Bridgeport, has notified the 
residents that the manufacture of a distinctively fuel gas will not be 
continued after January 1st. The Company further declares that it 
will either remove the fuel gas devices now installed in the houses of 
consumers or will alter the same to meet the requirements for the use of 
illuminating gas as fuel, according to the desires of the consumers. 

ADVICES from Philadelphia dated the 16th inst., are to the effect that 
the November Grand Jury of that city returned 16 true bills of indict- 
ment against George M. MacClemmy charging him with murder and 
manslaughter. The case traces back to the explosion last August at 
10th and Locust streets, whereby 8 persons lost their lives and a num- 
ber of buildings were wrecked. MacClemmy kept a grocery store on 
Locust street, and it is charged that the explosion occurred on his prem- 
ises through his having kept thereon a quantity of gasoline in excess of 
that permitted by the law. 





THE Committee on Lights of the Portland (Me.) Board of Aldermen 
has decided to recommend the making of a contract with the Portland 
Gas Light Company whereby the latter is to maintain 335 Welsbach 
lamps for street lighting. The rate agreed on is $28.80. per lamp per 
annum, 





AT a recent meeting of the Holyoke (Mass.) Scientific Association an 
interesting address was delivered by Mr. W. H. Snow, Superintendent 
of the Holyoke Gas Works. His subject was ‘‘ Commercial Gas,” and 
he put the subject in a practical, commonsense way that held the close 
attention of his audience to the end. The lecture was illustrated by 
lantern slides, the manipulator of the slides being Prof. J. T. Draper, of 
the Holyoke High School. 





THE Olean Gas Mantle Company, of Olean, N. Y., has been organ- 
ized. The Company proposes to manufacture a mantle that is to be 
known to fame under the trademark of ‘‘ Empire.” 





THE old Bethlehem and South Bethlehem plants of the Wyandotte 
Gas Light Company of Bethlehem, Pa., are out of commission, the 
Company having started up its new plant which is located on Lehigh 
avenue next the tracks of the Central Railroad. 





THE General Gas Light Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich.,which manu- 
factures the Humphrey Gas Are Light, is erecting a commodious factory 
at the corner of Church and Water streets, Kalamazoo. 





In the reorganization of the Board of Trustees of the Wheeling 
(W. Va.) Municipal Gas Works the following appointments were made: 
General Superintendent, Frank F. Thompson; Secretary, W. W. 
Schenck; Assistant Secretary, B. A. Schuler; Collector, L. F. Sea- 
bright. 





AT the annual meeting of the,shareholders in the Elizabethtown Gas 
Light Company, of Elizabeth, N. J., the following Directors were 
elected: John Kean, Julian H. Kean, Hamilton F. Kean, James 
Maguire and Alexander Kean. 





THE Cincinnati Enquirer recently said that the business of the Cin- 
cinnati Gas and Electric Company is increasing ata rate ‘‘ that has never 
before been equaled in its history.” And the Enquirer also said that 
the main increase was traceable to dhe gas division of the Company’s 
trading. 

THE matter of awarding a franchise for the supplying of gas to the 
people of Harvey, Ills., remains unsettled. The promoters of the Harvey 
Water and Light Company seem to be regarded with the most favor, 
but the partisans of the Geiss syndicate insist that their side must win in 
the end. The Company offers to give ‘the city ” $700 in cash when the 
ordinance is passed, and $2,000 more when it is accepted; and the Geiss 
party offer to give $1,000 ‘‘ as a totality.” 





THE new proprietors of the Petersburg (Va.) Gas Company have put 
out something like $20,000 in plant betterments since they took possession 
and they have the satisfaction of knowing that the money was not spent 
without purpose, for the increase in output isaveraging something better 
than 15 per cent. 





Mr. JOSEPH CLARK, of Peoria, Ills, Vice-President of the Consumers 
Gas Company, of Charleston, Ills., is our authority for the statement 
that the plant will be in operation within 4 months. 





THE City Council of Brazil, Ind., has granted to Messrs. W. M. Eaton 
and H. H. Page, of Jackson, Mich., a franchise for the operating of a 
gas plant. They say they will begin work at once. The franchise is to 





run for 50 years, and it is estimated that the cost of the works com) «te 
will not be far from $75,000. If we are not in error, Mr. Page has © 
tensive business interests in Brazil. 





THE gas works of the Sterling (Ills.) Gas and Electric Light Com))::1\ 
are to be rebuilt. The reconstruction scheme also includes an extension 
of the main system. 


PRESIDENT ADAMSON, of the Manchester (Va.) Gas Company, reports 
that 100 customers are on its books, and that the use of gas for fuel jur- 
poses is commencing to appeal practically to the housekeepers. 





THE Washington (D. C,) Gas Light Company has made an import:nt 
addition to its real estate holdings through the purchase of a lot ou E 
street between 9th and 10th streets. This, of course, is in connection 
with the plot on which its office building is located. 





THE Directors of the St. Paul (Minn.) Gas Light Company have voted 
to pass the usual quarterly dividend. The rate was 4 per cent. per a 
num. In explanation of this action the Directors declared that the 
money on hand should be devoted to assisting in defraying the extra 
series | expenses incurred within the last few months ‘‘in building a 
large addition to the Cedar street power station and in laying an exten 
sive system of underground cables and conduits.” 


1 


THE time for the final taking over of the plant and franchise of tlie 
Auburn (N. Y.) Gas Light Company, by Mr. E. H. Palmer, of Geneva, 
N. Y., and his associates, is set for December ist. 





THE regular semi-annual dividend of 24 per cent. on the preferred 
stock of the Laclede Gas Company of St. Louis, Mo., is payable Decei 
ber 16th. 





By Mr. Bankson Taylor, Proprietor of Gas, New Orleans, La.: ** Gas 
Jet.—Hello, candle; . you seem to stick to your job all right!” Cani/le. 
—‘‘ Yes; I can’t escape!” 





THE general offices of the many gas companies controlled by thie 
syndicate headed by Mr. William T. Morris, of Penn Yan, N. Y., will 
be removed from Penn Yan to Ithaca, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCEMENT was recently made of the incorporation of tlie 
National Coke and Gas Company, at Trenton, N. J., by Messrs. 
William A. Jones, Joseph B. Shott and Melville Carpenter, of Newark, 
N. J. The concern is capitalized in $5,000,000, and we understand 
that it proposes to manufacture coke and gas ‘‘ in and around Newark.” 





THE following is from the Boston (Mass.) Globe, dated Nov. 16th: 
‘‘The members of the State Board of Gas and Electric Light Commis 
sioners are once more at odds. An important decision issued yester 
day, in relation to the petition of the Mayor and citizens of Quincy, for 
a reduction in the price of gas charged by the Citizens Gas Light Com- 
pany, and also for an extension of the Company’s mains into the newer 
systems of the city, brought to light strong differences of opinion.” 
Perhaps the Globe is right in the assertion that ‘‘ strong differences of 
opinion ” existed in the Commission over the subject, but the plain 
facts of the case as found in the opinions of the Commissioners «re 
these: Chairman Barker and Commissioner Gifford declare that 
occasion for the ordering of a reduction in the selling rate exists; Co 
missioner Schaff declares that a cut of 15 cents would be about 
right thing. In the matter of ordering an extension of the gas mai 
Chairman Barker and Commissioners Gifford and Schaff agree in 
negative. In the light of which report where can one see the existe! 
of ‘‘ strong differences of opinion? ”g- 


= eoanrogd 





Mr. Joun E. O'BRIEN, Manager of the Atlas Pipe Wrench Compa! 
writes that his Company is a believer in expositions, in that its sa‘-s 
show a wonderful increase in the last few months, much of whic) 
activity he asserts is due directly to the exhibit made by the Compas 
at the recent Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, N. Y. 





WE understand that the New England Gas and Coke Company 's 
again supplying gas from its Everett works to the Companies in ad 
around Boston, which are supposed to be owned or controlled by }'". 
Edward Addicks and his associates. 





Electricity says that a local electrician and proprietor of a sto 
which carries a stock of electric supplies and fixtures, in Madison, W: 
has been getting cheap electric lighting. His scheme was to dodge ! 
meter. In an out-of-the-way place back of the meter he ‘‘ cut in” w!: +! 
is known as a “jump drive.” This diverted the electric current a’ 
carried it around the meter, where the wire was again attached to 1° 
lights. By means of a button he was able to control things so as 0 
allow enough current to pass through the meter so that his bill wou! 
amount to something each month. His increasing economy in leg’ 
finally aroused suspicion, and an investigation resulted in the discove:'y 
of his scheme. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 





Some animation was shown in the trading in 
local gas securities during the week, a spurt in 
Consolidated, that culminated Thursday noon, 
bringing the price to something over 224. The 
closing to-day (Friday) was made at 221 to 222. 
There is nothing of moment to chronicle in 
connection with the situation, although many 
say that the dickering in respect of the Brook- 
lyn Union amalgamation with Consolidated is 
approaching the warm point. Looking the 
situation over, it is up to the Brooklyn concern 
to say whether it will lease, sell or build, for in 
another year’s time it will have to build or 
stand for opposition. Its plants, over and 
underground, are even now altogether inade- 
quate, and the consumers, who are the ones 
that pay, are loud in their protestations. The 
Consolidated dividend for the quarter will not 
be changed. 

The nominal quotations for Brooklyn Union 
are unchanged, Peoples, of Chicago, has ex- 
perienced a smart decline; but the same is at- 
tributable altogether to manipulation. Wash- 
ington (D, C.) | gas keeps on the upward way, 
and Buffalo (N. Y.) gas has surprised its 
friends by getting over 10. Secretary Bab- 
cock, of the American Gas Company, informs 
us that the regular semi-annual dividend of 3 
per cent. on its shares is payable from the Ist 


prox, 





Gas Stocks. 





Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 


16 Watt Street, New York Ciry. 
NovEMBER 25. 


&~ Allcommunications will receive particular attention, 
ones The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. 

NV. Y. City Compantes. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked, 
Consolidated...ccosseces ++e+$73,177,000 100 = 221 222 
Central Union, Bonds, 5’s. 3,000,000 1,000 109110 
Equitable Bonds, 6’s........ 1,000,000 1,000 105 

“1st Con. 5’s....... 2,300,000 1,000 i115 118 


Metropolitan Bonds......-. 658,000 hes 108 = 112 
Mutual..csiccaticessacaceess “Se 100 295 305 

Bonds .....6..-eee006  1,500,00N 1,008 ou 10z 
Municipal BondS......eee08 750,000 


New Amsterdam Gas Co. .. 

NAS, 5°S seccceseceeses 11,000,000 1,000 107  1U7% 
ern Union, Bonds, 5’s. 1,250,000 1,000 106 108 
New York and East River.. 

0d518t5'S......se008+ 3,500,000 1,000 111 115 

; ist Con. 5’s.. weeee 1,500,000 109 in 
Ri ond Ger, Otis. scivee 348,650 50 100 
™ Bonds....+++ 100,000 1,000 103 





Standard...ccccccccccccccces 


Preferred ..... ececccocce 
Bonds, 1st Mortgage, 5’s 
MIs csc ccccecccuas eseee 


Out-of-Town Companies. 
Brooklyn Union .. 
“ “oe 


Bonds (5's) 
Bay State. cccecscccccccecs 
** Income Bonds..... 
Binghamton Gas Works... . 
* Ast MRG.B'S...... cee 
Bostun United Gas Co.— 
ist Series 8. F. Trust.... 
2d eo i) “ Sail 
Buffalo City Gas Co. ....... 
= = Bonds, 5’s 
Capital, Sacramento........ 
Bonds (6°8)....00-ssees- 
Central San Francisco..... 
Chicago Gas Co. Guaran- 
teed Gold Bonds........ 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co.. 
Columbus (O.) Gas Co., ist 
Mortgage Bonds.......... 
Columbus (O.) Gas Lt. & 
Hoating CO .ccccccsecccce 
PUMNET OR vc ciinccccccscas 
Consumers, Jersey City 
Bonds ....cccece-.cecceces 
Consumers, Toronto........ 
Consolidated, Baltimore... 
Mortgage, 6°8........... 
Chesapeake, ist 6’s. .... 
Equitable, ist 6’s. ...... 
Consolidated, 1st 5’s.... 
Consolidated GasCo. of N.J. 
sin Con. Mtg. 5’s...... 
Consolidated G. & E. Co.’s., 
Little Falls, N.Y........0. 


Detroit City Gas Co........ 
ae gy Se 
Detroit Gas Co., 5°8.... sss. 


© Ene. SB.rcoce é 
Equitable Gas & Fuel Co. be 
Chicago, Bonds........... 
Essex and Hudson Gas Co. 
VECe WAGED evcccdccccvceces 
« Bonds...... cece 
Grand Rapids Gas Lt. Co. 
lst Mtg. 5’s........ coccccce 
Hartford........ evecccoccces 
Hudson County Gas Co., of 


sie Bonds, 5’s.....+ 
SmGIAMPOMNBiccccc sciccsaces 
* Bonds, 6’8....... 
Jackson Gas Co....cccseees 
se Ist Mtg.5'S..ccccce 
Kansas City Gas Light Co., 


CE FE sc sicd eines ce 
Bonds, 18t 5°S....cccccee 
Laclede, St. Louis ........06 
PRI cectutes tcanad 
I ivddinceced scede eee 
Lafayette Gas Co., Ind..... 
BN ecckcens wansven eee 
RINE ei ckctce. Kccees 
Madison Gas & ‘Elec. Co. 
= Jot Tie. PO. cceec.e 
“ 6 per cent. scrip, 
due 1910,..... eee 

Montreal, Canada ...... cece 
Newark, N. J,,Con. Gas Co 
DOORS <divccvcvce eee 
New Haven.........se0. eese 
Nashville Gas Lt. Co........ 
Caleame, Oak. cece ccccces coe 
= BONG Rrcccccuies 


Peoples G. L. & CokeCo.,of 
MIGRIOs ccccccscccsescce 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Chicago, ist Mortgage.. 
2d ks ne 
Rochester Gas & Elec. Co.. 
Preferred..... TTT TTTTT 
Consolidated 5's ........ 
San Francisco, Cal. ....... 
St. Paul Gas Light Co...... 


1st Mortgage 6’s...... “- 
Extension, 6°8........++5 
General Mortgage, 5’s 


St. Joseph Gas Co. 
- ist Mtg. 5’s........ 
Sennenas, We YT. vccevecc cess 
i tsededinciins 
Washington, D.C ......s08 
First mortgage 6’s...... 
Western, Milwaukee. 
Bemes, FB ccccee coccscce 
Wilmington, Del 


eeeeererecee 


5,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 

299,650 


15,000,000 
15 000,000 
50,000,000 
2,000,000 
450,000 
509,000 


7,000,000 
8,000,000 
5,500,000 
5,250,000 

500,000 

150,000 
2,000,000 


7,650,000 
29,500,000 


1,500,000 


1,682,750 
3,026,500 


600,090 
1,700,000 
11,000,000 
3,600,000 
1,000,000 
910,000 
1,490 000 
1,000,000 
380,000 


90,000 
75,000 
4,825,500 
5,603,000 
381,000 
16,000 


2,000,000 
6,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


1,225,000 
750,000 


10,500,000 
10,500,000 
2,000,000 
2 650,000 
250,000 
290,000 


5,000,000 
3,822,000 
10,900,000 
2,500,000 
10,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,570,000 


350,000 


100,000 
2,000,000 

6,000,000 
4,600,000 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

"30,000 


25,000,000 


20,100,000 
2,500,000 
2,150,000 
2,150,000 
2,000,000 

10,000,000 
1,500,000 

650,000 
600,000 
2,465,000 


751,000 
1,750,000 
1,612 000 
2,600,000 

600,000 


4,000,000 


100 
100 
1,000 
500 


100 
1,000 
50 
1,000 
100 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
100 
1,000 
50 
1,000 


1,000 
100 


1,000 


100 
100 


1,000 


50 
100 


100 
1,000 


100 
50 
1,000 
100 


1,000 


1,000 
25 


1,000 


1,000 


130 
150 
118 
120 


23 
119 


82 

47% 
11% 
8U% 


104 
104% 


106 


60 
84 


102 
218 
61% 


12 
79 


245 


25 
101 
60 
9946 
67 
101 


102 
92% 
101 


48 
110 


10244 


87 
182 


300 
110 
46 


97% 


104 
88 

118 
87% 
46 
60 
82 


86 
93 
17 
91 
32734 


107 
232 


85 
50 
11% 
8134 
35 

108 


104% 
10434 


65 
86 


108 
225 


11s 


56 
104 
265 
103 
101% 

70 
10244 

36 
104 

9234 
10844 

55 
120 
108 


89 
18494 


103 
825 


Sse €: Begs: 
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108% 
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Helme & Mcllhenny, Phila., Pa.......... $0ee Secceccescce 879 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Boston, Mass..... Giteakesdeas 878 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
M. J. Drummond & Co., New York City...........s000- 864 
RB. D. Weod & Co., PRR., POs cccccccccccccccccccscosccces 874 
Warren Feundry and Machine Co., New York City...... 864 
Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, P&.... ...eseeecceee. secncees 864 
Christopher Cunningham, Brooklyn, N. Y.....+++++++.-- 860 
PIPE WRENCHES. 
Atlas Pipe Wrench Company, New York City........... 864 


GAS MAIN STOPPERS. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co., N. Y. City.......ssse0.0--- S64 
GAS TAPPING MACHINES. 


George Light, Dayton, O.. s.sseeeeess--- +e coccccces O84 
H. Mueller Manufacturing Company, Decater, Ts... eves 860 
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GAS COALS. 
Perkins & Co., New York City ......... soccccccscccccces BCU 
Westmoreland Coal Oo., Phila., Pa.........secscesecess oe O01 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., New York and Phila... 874 
CANNEL COALS. 
Porkias & Oo: Mew Work Cy iccccevcscscevescsececceces OF 


CONVEYORS, 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, Ills......se0000++ 871 
The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind... 840 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O............ 870 


GAS ENRICHERS, 


Standard Oil Co., New York City ....cccccccccscccccssecs Sil 
The Sun Oil Co., Pittsburgh, Pa......cee0...ceccceccsseces Stl 


COKE CRUSHERS, 


C. M. Keller, Columbus, Ind. covcccccece Stl 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O........ coee BW 


Se epeeeeeerseseces 


STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREEZE. 

H. E. Parson, Brooklyn, N. Y.....0-.-+. sebetiatas ence. <6. RS 

The Connersville Blower Company, Counereville, Ind... 859 
GAS GAUGES, 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn....cccccscccscececsses: 820 


GAS GOVERNORS. 
Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York City 869 
Isbell-Porter Co., New York City......ccccccccccssccseess 874 
Be. Bs Wend Bei, BOs Bis ivccnictscccsvecsescaceessce 84 


— 


CEMENTS, 
©. £. Goronid, Galosbutey, Ti08 iisdcscccsisecsabcsseccccscecs O08 


RETORTS AND FIREBRICKS, 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J......... ccccccccccs O68 
Adam Weber Sons, New York City........ veevnes 
Laclede Firebrick Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........... .... 868 
Cyrus Borgner, Phila., Pa........00.ssec. otewse 
James Gardner, Jr., Oo., Pittsburgh, Pa SoOUN ktades bak 868 
Henry Maurer & Son, New York City..... cvcccee 
Baltimore Retort and Firebrick Co., Baltimore, Mad... . 368 
Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Brooklyn Firebrick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.............. 368 


Missouri Firebrick Co., St. Louis, Mo ............2... cos S08 
REGENERATIVE FURNACES, 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md................. 873 
Fred. Bredel, Milwaukee, Wis......... Pideewinied cove sass 862 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J........0. cc ccee occ. OB 


Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 868 
Adam Weber Sons, New York City.... ................. 868 
Laclede Firebrick Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo................ 868 
Missouri Firebrick Co., St. Louis, MO.........ccsccescees 868 


SELF-SEALING MOUTHPIECE DOORS, 
Isbell-Porter Co., New York City....... 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.....ccccccsescecseees 876 
Be. DD: Wendl BOs, Balia., POwvvccvckciccésvcccscccccacece M4 


seeeeeercccccsces . 874 


secerecveseseseees S44 


CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION. 
Adam Weber Sons, New Vork City.......0...ce000. cess 869 
INCANDESCENT GAS LAMPS, 


Welsbach Company, Gloucester, N.J...ccc-cccscccsccess 868 
General Gas Light Company. Kalamazoo, Mich....... eee 856 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co , Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BURNERS, 


C. A. Gefrorer, Phila., Pa......... Cocccccccccccccecccscccs S61 
Wm. M. Crane Co., New York City... .....ccccoesssessese 861 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn............. 461 


LAVA GAS TIPS, 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn ..... ae +. 861 
STREET LAMPS, 


Welsbach Street Lighting Co., New York and Phila...., 866 
Thos. T. W. Miner, New York City......sccscccscseccs.+. 861 


PURIFIERS. 


RB, D. Wood & Oo., PRGAS Pik... ,cccccscvcccscccecsecsccs O64 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O.....cccccccssseccseccssecs 853 


PURIFYING MATERIALS, 
Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York City 869 


VALVES, 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing©o., Troy, N.Y............ 860 
R. D. Wood & Co., Phila., Pa............ PSeERODEsccccs ooe 874 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.. haoebeeke 874 


The P. H. & F. M, Roots Co., Connersville, Ind. scroccces 68 
Isbell-Porter Co., New York City...........ccccesseess-.. 874 
The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.... 840 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. ......ceeeseeees 872 





EXHAUSTERS. 
The P. H. & ¥. M. Roots Co., Connersville, Ind.......... 863 
Isbell-Porter Company, New York City.........sseeseee: 874 
Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York City 868 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.........+++++ oon om 


The Connersville Blower Company, Connersville, Ind... 859 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 


Wm. Henry White, New York City...ccccseess-seeeeeees 875 
ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
The Hazelton Boiler Company, New York City.......... 860 
PURIFIER SCREENS. 
John Cabot, New York City. ......sceceseseeeeesssecees 870 
GAS STOVES. 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia........ 865 


Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md. 878 
Keystone Meter Co., Royersford, Pa........ ssseseeveees 878 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Boston Mass............ coe 898 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit-Chicago..........+++eeee00+ 358 
Wm. M. Crane Co., New York City .......... soe. %.oe.e 857 


GASHOLDER TANKS, 


J. P. Whittier Brooklyn, N. Y...ccccscsccecseeees sosvees 843 
GASHOLDERS. 

Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.........+ssee0. 873 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y........... icese ON 
Deily & Fowler, Philadelphia, Pa...... .ssesessseeeeesess 876 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass.........0..+. 872 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.........++. cece CNW 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio..... ssaansenseease sae ae 

R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... ecccccce coccece O84 
Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N Y.....ssecessseee eves 876 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.........6...-.000- 87h 


(Continued on page 857.) 


POSITION WANTED 


By a Practical Gas Man, as Superin- 
iendent or Engineer. 


First-class draughtsman and office man, with 2) years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of the gas emenen designing, con- 
struction and operation. Best of reference 
Address, * «SUPERINTENDENT, 

Care this Journal. 


WANTED, 


By a Suburban Gas Company, 


Located near New York City, a young married man to act as 
cashier, and take charge of office. Address, stating age, ex- 
perience and salary expected, we 

1381-2 Care this Journal. 


et en ees — 


WANTED, 


A Competent Superintendent, 








1380 2 

















Young man preferred, to take charge of a gas | yon inacity 
of 6,000 population, in Nebraska. Prefer one who could take 
some stock in the company. 

Address, ** K..”’ 


1378-4 Care this Journal, 








INVENTIONS FOR EUROPE. 


Engineers of standing and acquaintance in Europe 
sirous of securing the handling of some good inve: 


abroad. We want such as will justify the organizat f 
companies. Liberal propositions for the right articles 
ZERBE & ZERBE, Enginee: 
1345-tf 11 Broadway, New Y: 








WANTED, 


Second-Hand Apparatus, as follows : 


4 Parifier Boxes, about 8 feet by 8 feet by 2% feet 
1 Five-foot Station Meter. 
1 Set Water Gas Apparatus, 4 feet or 4% f: 


Send full specifications, plans and price, with date of deli 
ery. Address, 
“STANDARD,” 


1378-tf Care this Journa 








THIS IS THE 


HUMPHREY 
GAS ARC LIGHT, 


The 
Best 
Light in 
the 
World 


FOR LIGHTING 


Stores, 
Churches, 
Halls or any 
large indoor 
areas. 


Guaranteed 
to givea 
greater 
volume of 
light, 
better 
diffused 
and 
steadier, 
than an 
electric arc. 








FOR SALE. 
TWO 10-INCH 4-WAY VALVES. 


Made by the Kerr Murray Manufacturing Company. In 

perfect order. Used for connecting purifiers, but replaced 

with larger ones. Address, 

KENTUCKY HEATING CoO., 
Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED, 


Good, Second-hand Sta- 
tion Meter. 


137)-3 











Address, with particulars, price, etc., 


1381-3 “W. H. B.,”’ care this Journal, 














WANTED, 


Second-hand Bar Photometer. 


Address, with full particulars and 


price, 
“GAS COMPANY 


1381-1 * care this Journal. 


A 
Complete 
Revolution 

in Gas 
Lighting. 


A sample 
lamp sent 
on 30 days’ 
trial to any 

Gas 


Company. 





This lamp is thoroughly protected with both Mechanical an: 
Design Patents. Imitation of this Design and 
Construction will be prosecuted. 


Manutactured by the 


General Gas Light Co., 








KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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(Concluded from page 856.) 
STORAGE TANKS, 


stopher Cunningham, Brooklyn, N. Y...... ....+++- 


J. 


erpts from Reports of Gas Commissioners 
ctory of Gas Companies............... 
tical Hints on Regenerator Furnaces 
il Ta 
mistry of Illuminating Gas 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS. 


Jobson Good Audit Company, New York City.... 


INVESTORS. 


R. Faben Construction Company, Toledo, O.. . ..... 


BOOKS, ETC. 


SOOO eee e teres eer nee eeeeeeetees 


Pee eeereeesceres ee 
see eweeeees 


PUN Sa heave oc 6 ends Caalndesucdsdbhde sdnecexedéce 


Gas Engineer's Pocket-Book.......cccccccccsccccccececs m 


Poole on Fuels 


Binde 


POCO OO eee eee e enna se Bee HOOD He eee eeeeeeeeece 
eee eee ee eee eee CeCe e ree eee ee 
eee eee ee 
APO O Omer eee eres eeeeeeeeeeessseees 


FOOT HOOT HEHEHE EES SHEE HEEHEE EE CHEE EEE EEeeeEse 


| OPERATING EX- 
$60) 5 








Not Ez fidentially examined and reported upon. 


Mich. Ammonia Works. Detroit. Mich | 


| P sd 
Utilize Your Gas Liquor. | THE J. DOBSON GOOD AUDIT Co., 
| NO EXTRA LABOR OR | PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS. 

¥ . | Accounts of Mercantile Firms, Banks, Railroads, Gas and Elec- 


tric Companies. Executors, Trustees, Assignees, Re- 
ceivers and Corporations, thoroughly and con- 


. Write t& Special Books Planned & Opene d for Gas & Electric Co's. 


STROH & OSIUS, Pat’ees, o Telephone, 4345 Cortlandt. | 128 Broadway, 


| Cable Address, ** Bevel,’ New York. } NEW YORK. 








QUINTARD IRON WORKS, SHAS. CREIGHTON & SON, 








818 

= N. F. PALMER, IRON WORKS. 
866 

7 Foot of 12th St. & East River, New York, | V 

369 MANUFACTURERS OF | GAS PEP ARTES! 

857 JAS. R. FLOYD, §&r., Manager. 
« GAS APPARATUS. ar 
oe Complete Works Erected. WORKS: Telephone, 

or 155th St., 8th Ave., Harlem River. 218 Highbridge. 
864 | Office of JAS. R. FLOYD, Sr.: Telephone, 

81 FREDERICK W. FLOYD, Engineer. 


| 241-243 West 23d St. 3260 Eighteenth St. 





* eo 








THe ‘‘Vutcan” PerrorateD RADIATOR. 











No. 234. 


FOUNDRY: PEEKSKILL N. Y. 


Made in Two Sizes. 


A handsome, ornamental Radiator, suitable for Large 
or Small Rooms, Halls, Stores or Offices. 

This Radiator is built in the form of a quarter circle, 
making it especially adapted for use in corners. 

The tubes are protected by an ornamental casting in 
front and an extra casing in the back. 

Finished in Polished Antique Brass. 

Made with 4 or 6 tubes. 


ALL KINDS OF GAS APPLIANCES AND FITTINGS KEPT IN STOCK. 
USE THE ‘* VULCAN”? BRAND OF GAS TUBING. IT’S THE BEST. 


WILLIAM M. CRANE COMPANY, 


1131-1133 Broadway, New York. 


New England Agents, NATHANIEL TUFTS METER CO., Boston, Mass. 


: 
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Goal Tar Genealogical Tree 


MR. T. VINER CLARKE, of London, Eng., having compiled a novel Chart or Map illustrating the various 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DERIVED FROM COAL AND COAL TAR, 


he form of a Genealogical Tree, including all the products discovered to date (the total number amounting to near 700), offers for sale a 
limited number «* copies in Colors, mounted on Linen, with Rollers. Price, $3.50. Orders may be sent to 


| 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - - No. 32 Pine Street, New Yor. 
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DETROIT JEWEL GAS RANGES 
A Complete.Well Advertised Line;} 











Low Prices and Good Workmanship, 





Please Write for Catalogue. 











DETROIT STOVE WORKS. 











Detroit - Chicago. 








Chollar’s System of Gas Purification. 





THE PURIFIED GAS REVIVES THE FOULED OXIDE. 


Patented in UNITED STATES, CANADA, GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE, BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 











NOTICE TO GAS COMPANIES! 





The unauthorized use of any system or method of purification, 
whereby gas mingled with oxygen is made to flowin one general (i- 
rection through the purifying mass, and then made to flow through 
the mass in a directly opposite direction, infringes the above pat- 
ents ! 





AS ee 


For Estimates Write 


The Stacey Mfg. Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 








FIELD’S 


ANALYSIS 


For the Wear 1900. 


An Analysis of the Principal Gas Undertakings in England, Scotland and Ireland. Being the Thirtieth Year « 
Publication. 


SOHN WY. E*IE: LD, 


Secretary and General Manager of The Gas Light and Coke Company, London 


Compiled and Arranged by 








Price $5. For Sale by 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 


No. 32 Pine Street, N. Y. City 





Nov. 25, 1901. 
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WwW. H. PEARSON, Prest. W. H. PEARSON, Jr., Vice-President. J. T. WESTCOTT, M.E., Manager. L. L. MERRIFIELD, M.inst.M.E., Chiei Engineer. 


HE ECONOMICAL GAS APPARATUS CONSTRUCTION CO., LD. 


American Offices: 269 FRONT STREET, EAST, TORONTO, ONT. 
London Offices: 19 ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ CARBURETED LONDON AND TORONTO.”’ 








The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their universal type of Carbureted 
Water Cas Plants at the following Cas Works: 


_ Cubic Feet Daily. | 


Cubic Feet Daily, 


Blackburn, England - - =  -  +1,850,000 | York,England - - - > 2° - =° ‘766,060 
Windsor Street Works, Birmingham, England - -  - +» 2,000,000 | Rochester, England - - = = =  §00,000 
Saltley Works, Birmingham, mee - - = = = = 2,000,000 Kingston, Ont. - * - = = = 300,000 
Colchester, England - - - + + = © = 300,000 Crystal Palace District, England - 7 = = 3,000,000 
Birkenhead, England a. - -  - = 2,250,000 | Duluth, Minn. . - = 2 = See 
Swindon (New Swindon Gas Company), England - - - = 120,000 | Caterham, England a oe eS ae 
Saltley Works, Birmingham, England (Second Contract) - - 2,000,000 Enschede, Holland- - ~- ee ee ee 
Windsor Street Works, a, eee anaes Contract) 2,000,000 Leicester, England- - ~- =< 4 - = 2,000,000 
Halifax, England - - : - - 1,000,000 Buenos Ayres (River Platte Oo. ) . - - 700,000 
Log i i a a ci - 250,000 Burnley, England -_ - - -  - 1,500,000 
Ottawa - - - - + 2 2 = 2 = = = 260,000 Kingston-on-Thames, England - = 1,750,000 
Toronto (Second Contract, Remodeled) - - - - =  - 2,000,000 Accrington, England - ~- 500,000 
Lindsay (Remodeled) - - - - + ~ = + = 125,000 Tonbridge, England . 300,00¢ 
Belleville - - - = = # = © = = 250,000 Stretford, England - i i 
Ottawa (Second Contract) - - 2 2 2© © © = = 260,000 Oldbury, England -—  - - .= 300,000 
Brantford (Remodeled) - - - - -+ - - =~ = - 200,000 Saltley Works, Birmingham, England (Third Contract) - — = 2,000,000 
St. Catherine’s (Remodeled) - » - - = - + = 260,000 York, England (Second Contract) - - - = 750,000 
Kingston, Pa. - - - + = = © © © += = 125,000 Rochester, England (Second Contract) - - - - - = 500,000 
Montreal - - + + +2 + © © # = © = §00,000 Newport, Monmouth, England - 2= *#= *#© * + = 960,600 
Peterborough, Ont. - - - - - - = = = = 260,000 Todmorden, England - - - - - - = = = §§0,006 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. - - - - + = = + = = 780,000 Tokio, Japan - - = - 1,000,000 
St. Catherine’s (Second Contract) - - - - - - - 250,000 Nelson, British Columbia (Complete Sew Works). 

¥ Buffalo, N. Y. - - - - - - = ° - ~ - 2,000,000 Orders received in 1901 to remeerinand 1, 3, 500, 000 cu. ft. daily. 

‘ Winnipeg, Man, -~ - _  « «= «+ Fie Malton, England - - - - = 150,000 

% Colchester, England (Second Contract) - _ rr © 2 © © CR Smethwick, England - - - - - * = = =  §00,000 











| THE GONNERSVILLE BLOWER GO., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ROTARY POSITIVE PRESSURE GAS EXHAUSTERS, BLOWERS AND PUMPS. 





i Bee 


HC RIZONTAL OR VERTICAL, IN CAPACITY RANGING FROM 9,000 to 1,800,000 CU. FEET DISPLACEMENT PER HOUR. 
CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO., Connersville, Ind. EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 95-97 Liberty St., New York City. 
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GHRISTOPHER GUNNINGHAM, 


PROPRIBTOR, 


THE NOVELTY oTEAMT BOILER WORKG, 


BROOKLYN, IN. YY. 





STORAGE TANKS FOR GAS WORKS, 
To Retain Fluid Material of Any Sort. 





PIPING IN AND AROUND GAS WORKS. 





Work Done for Several of the Largest Gas Companies in 
America Stands as Reference. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. |* MUELLER SPECIAL ATTACHMENT MACHINES - 


Never fail to find a good word from progressive 
managers. 

A very simple attachment added to our regu- 
lar B-108 gives absolute protection to your ser- 
vice men from being overcome by gas. 

Means less labor to a tap and more taps 


to the day. 
CATALOGUE FROM 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, 
DECATUR, ILLS. 











me Hazelton Boiler Co. 


FORMERLY 





120-122 Liberty St., New York, | 


Begs to announce that it has Re- 
moved its Main Office to the Works, 


Rutherford, N. J., 


Where all Correspondence 





B-109. 





—enemore 


Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co., 


TROY, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Double and Single Gate Valves, %” to 72”, 


—FOR— 


Gas, Water, 
Steam, Oil, 
Ammonia, Etc. 























should be Addressed. . . 





| 
; | 











Rutherford ison ErieR.R., Telephone, 6-M Rutherford. | 
nine miles from New York. October 10, 1901 | 





















The Gas Engineer’s | 
Laboratory Handbook. 


By JOHN HORNBY, F.1.C. Price, $2.50. 
















HOT GAS VALVES A SPECIALTY. 









Se 
. 












A. ™%. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine St., N.Y. City. Send for Catalogue. 
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BURNERS. 


Guaranteed the 
BEST Open-Light 
burner that mon- 
ey and skill can 
make. 








SEND FOR SAM- 
PLE. 


NO CHARGE TO 
GAS COMPANIES 





STRICTLY HIGH- 
CLASS LAVA 
TIPS. 


y= om bam myr Qu-Ap<Pr aunme.mi4 


tb eb avahb ge wy OP 


The Realm of. GOOD BURNERS is sust OVERTI 


ealm of GOOD BURNER 


“ALWAYS STAND UP. STRAIGHT 


YA. 


See 
“ALWAYS STAND UP STRAIGHT” 


FIA 


CENTER-SuPpPorT CAP MANTLE. 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


Gas men everywhere admit the correctness of the Center 
Support, and have given ALAVA the highest fndorse- 
ment. SUBSTANTIAL INDORSEMENT in the shape of 
orders. If you haven’t done so already it will pay YOU 
to investigate. Send for our booklet entitled “6 — 
Supports.’’ : 


The D. M. Stewed Mig. Co. 


CENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS: 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
New York Office : 107 Chambers St. 


2PrAoamwmxramp> (o-- sme emo Oo 


pera aya oe 


AS Co-v—~i > 


ae a aie 





gee ae a 








“THE MINER” 


Globe 
Street and Boulevard 


Lamps. 


Cheapest and Best. 
THOUSANDS IN USE WITH 
INCANDESCENT BURNERS. 


Send for Catalogues. 


THOMAS T. W. MINER, 


821-823 Eagle Av.,N.Y.| 

















GAS BURNERE, 


'o burn a given amount at a stated pressure, made to order. 
samples furnished. Also, small oil and air valves, slow-féed 
alves for high pressure, and small brasswork in general. 


Drip Pumps, Service Cleaners, Gasfitters’ 
Proving Pumps and Mercury Gauges. . 


Cc. GQGEFRORER c& SON, 
248 North Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Practical Photometry, 


By William Joseph Dibdin. 


| Price, $3.00. 





4. M.CALLENDER & CQO., 32 PINE ST., N.Y. CITY. | 


THE LIGHT OF 





BAVEEIE \ 


1131-1133, BROADWAY 
_ NEW YORK = 
om SOLE AGENTS FORU.S. «° 


EWM CRANE C2 eer 


| J CIVILIZATION 


TRADE PAPER ADV.AGENCY.N.% 500 
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AMERICAN GAS COMPANY 
UONSITUCLOTS Of Goal bas Apparatus. 


HASTERN AGENTS FOR 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS GO.’S 
Exhausters, Governors, etc. 








BREDEL’S SYSTEM | 
COAL GAS PLANTS AND GAS APPARATUS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


BRONDER’S CHARCING AND DISCHARCING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN GAS COMPANY, 


222 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FRED. BREDEL. C.E. 


Goal and Water Gas Plants. 


OWN SYSTEM. 


REGUPERATIVE FURNACES, WASHERS, CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, PURIFYING MACHINES, GOKE GONVEYERS, ETC. 




















SOLE UNITED STATES AGENT FOR 


ARROL-FOULIS MECHANICAL CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES. 








bas Enriching Plants to Enrich Coal Gas up to 24 Candle Power, and Making a White, Bright, Non-smoking Gas, 





CAS RETORTS AND SPECIAL BLOCKS AND FIREBRICK MANUFAC- 
TURED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MY OWN CHEMIST. 





-— COMPLETE GAS WORKS___. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 
Eastern Agents: AMERICAN GAS CO., Construction Department, 222 So. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
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~ _ROOTS’_. 
NEW GAS EXHAUSTER. 


\lways in the lead. Always anticipating the requirements of 
ihe trade. Our new Exhauster meets all demands of modern 
cas making and overcomes all difficulties heretofore experienced. 




















OUR GAS GOVERNOR IS MAKING FRIENDS EVERY DAY. 
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P. H. & F. M. ROOTS CoO., 


Connersville, Ind. 109 Liberty St., New York. 


Eastern Office: 


American Gas Company, 


222 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GeCA Sa WATERP Dh 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 
EW YOR 


192 BROADWAY, 
K. 








GEORGE ORMROD, Mangr. & Treas., Emaus, Pa. 
JOHN DONALDSON, Prest., Betz Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. 


DONALDSON IRON OOMPANY. EMAUS, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 
Also, FLANGE PIPE, LAMP POSTS, Etc. 


GAS TAPPING MACHINES 


—FOR— 


Drilling and Tapping 


Pipe under Pressure 
WITHOUT ANY ESCAPE OF 
GAS. 

They are Strong and 
Compact. 


Size of Combination Drills 
and Taps % to 4-inch. 


Machines Sent to any Gas 
Ce sal soe lr for gga 















Send for Circulars. 


Geo. Light 


NAYTON. 0. 













Sropper Go. w 


108 East II7TH St., N.Y. 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 
TEMPORARILY DURING ALTERATIONS 
AND REPAIRS 





WARREN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., 


Established 1856. 


New York Office, 160 Broadway. 


OP CAST IRON WATER AND GAS PIPE 


FRoM THREE TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. ALSO, ALL SIZES OF 


Works at Phillipsburgh, N. J. 


Flange Pipe for Sugar House and Mine Work. Branohes, Bends, Retorts, eto., etc. 





| esectmemarce 








satisfied. 


Highest Award for Pipe Wrenches. 


ATLAS PIPE WRENCHES receive HIGHEST AWARD at Pan-American Exposition. If you are not u in, 
the “ATLAS ’’ (the Pipe Wrench with the 3-slot adjustment) give it a trial, and we believe you will | 


Made in four sizes: 10-inch, 18-inch, 24-inch and % 
inch, handling everything from ‘3 inch wire to 4! 
inch pipe. Ask your Supply man for the ‘‘ATLAS.”’ 


—_Manufactured by—— 


ATLAS PIPE WRENCH C0., 121 Liberty St., New York. 


51 Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 





Parson’s Steam Blower 


FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE 
OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. 


PARSON'S TAR BURNER, 


FOR USING COAL TAR AS FUEL. 


PARSON'S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, 


FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 


These devices are all first-class. They will be sent toan + nsible 
unless satisfactory. Manufactured by the WATERTO 


H. E. PARSON, Supt., 457 Putnam se ren N. Y. 


arty for trial. No sale 
TEAM BLOWER COMPANY. 

















Hughes’ “GAS WORKS,” 


Their Construction and senesieit 


And the Manufacture and 
| Distribution of Coal Gas. 


| Jriginally written by SAM’L HUGHES, C.E. 
| Rewritten and Much Enlarged by 


WM. RICHARDS, C.E. 


Eighth Edition, Revised, with Notices of Recent Im- 
provements. 








Price, ~ 1 65. 


82 Pine St.. N. Y. City. 








A. M. CALLENDER & CO..,| 


| 


—THE— 


Valuation of Gas, Electricity 
and Water Works 


FOR ASSESSMENT PURPOSES. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THOS, NEWBIGGING, M.Inst.C.E., and WM. NEWBIGGING. 
Assoc.M.Inst.C,E. 


With an Appendix of Decided Cases. 
Price $2. For Sale by 
A. M. CALLENDER & CoO., 
32 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 











a 
: COMPUTER, Y 
< Lal 
. 


Copyrighlieve. 














Do you wish to Know 


what size of Pipe to use to convey any quantity of Gas, any distance, with 


any loss of pressure, and any initial or final pressure? Then use 


COX’S GAS FLOW COMPUTER, 


as it gives this information accurately at sight, without mental effort. No 
calculations needed. Saves time, money and mistakes. 


Price, 6.5x8 inches, in cloth case, $2.50. 
For sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO,, 32 Pine St.. N. Y. City. 
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(Copyrighted, 1894, by the AMERICAN METER CO.) 


AMERICAN METER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. INCORPORATED 1863. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 





SAN FRANCISCO. ' 





PUBLIC LIGHTING TABLE. 


DECEMBER, i901. 


Table No. 2. 





Py Table No. 1. NEW YORK 
a FOLLOWING TUE CITY 

fe MOON. Aut Nieur 
e LIGHTING. 
3 

= Light. Extingnish. Light Extin- 


guish 


}] DATE. 


M A.M 


Sun. 1} 5.00 pM 12.00 px 20 6.10 


Mon. 2} 5.00Le) 1.00 Am 0 6.10 
Tue. >| 5.00 2.00 20 6.15 
Wed. 4) 5.00 3.00 20) 6.15 
Thu. | 5] 5.00 3.50 20 | 6.15 
Fri. | 6! 5.00 4.50 20) «6.15 
Sat 100 6.10 201 6.15 
sun. | 8| 500 6.10 20 | 6.15 
Mon. 9! 500 6.10 20 6.15 


Tue. 10) 5.00NM. 6.10 
Wed. 11) 5.00 6.10 


P 

4. 

4.2 

4.5 

45 

4. 

45 

4° 

4.5 

4.° 

43 

4.° 
Tha. 12) 5.00 | 6.10 || 4.20 | 6.20 
Fri. (13) 5.00 | 6.10 4.20 | 6.20 
Sat. 14. 5.00 6.10 4.20) 6.20 
Sun. 15} 8.10 6.20 420 6.20 
Mon. 16) 9.10 | 6.20 4.20 6.20 
Tue. 1710.20 6.20 4.20 6.20 
Wed. 18 L120 FQ. 6.20 4.20 620 
Thu. 19 12.30 am! 6.20 4.20 6.20 
Fri. (20) 1.40 6.20 420 | 6.20 
Sat. Jit 2.30 6 20 4.20 6.20 
Sun. 22) 4.00 6.20 4.20 | 6.20 
Mon. |}23)} 5.10 6.20 4.20 6.20 
Tue. §24)No L. No L. 4.20 6.20 
Wed.'|}25!|No L.eui No L. 420 6.25 
Thu. '26 No L. No L. 420 6.25 
Fri. (27) 5.10 PM) 3.39 pm) 4.20 | 6.25 
Sat. (28! 5.10 9.40 4.20 | 6.25 
Sun. 29) 5.10 10.40 4.20 | 6.25 
Mon. 30) 5.10 11.50 4.20 | 6.25 
Tue. |31L! 5.10 12.50 AM. 420 | 6.25 





TOTAL HOURS LIGHTING 
DURING 1901. 








By Table No.1, | By Table No. 2. 


Hrs. Min Hrs.Min. 
January ....220.10 | January....423.20 
Mebruary...192.30 | February. ..355.25 


March..... 180.00 | March.....355.35 
April.......158.30 | April...... 298.50 
oe 140.40 | May .......264.50 
June ......135.40 | June...... 234.25 


* , ROC 138.00 | July.......243.45 
August ... 156.20 | August ....280.25 
September..174.40 | September. .321.15 
October... .202.30 | October .. ..374.30 
November... 220.40 | November ..401.40 
December. .241.30 | December. .433.45 











Total, yr..2161.10 | Total, yr...3987.45 
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NEW YORK, 33 Nassau Street. PHILADELPHIA, Broad and Arch Streets. CHICAGO, Foot of Orleans Street. BOSTON, 624 Tremont Building. 
CLEVELAND, 809 Cuyahoga Building. ST. LOUIS, 712 Roe Building. SAN FRANCISCO, 712 Polk Street. 


| WELSBACH STREET LIGHTING COMPANY 


-.-- OF AMERICA .... 


cous.  WelShach System 
“ee Of Street Lighting, 


Which includes its specially DESIGNED AND PATENTED BURNER for 
STREET and PARK LIGHTING exclusively. 

Uniformly SUCCESSFUL in 150 Cities and Towns. 

By means of the Welsbach System of street lighting the superiority 
of GAS over electricity for street lighting has been fully demonstrated. 













wm a 
7 


POINTS OF MERIT: 


Economical, 
: Attractive, 
eas Successful, 
Up-to-date. 
IT LIGHTS THE STREET. 


Where there are no gas mains we can furnish an equally good 
light by our SELF-GENERATING NAPHTHA WELSBACH 
BURNER, and thereby supply a uniform light in all localities, 
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Correspondence Solicited from Gas Companies and Others 
No. 36. Interested in Municipal and Outside Lighting. 





No. 38- 
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UNIVERAL WELSBAGH BURNER, 


The most practical, efficient and artistic 


It can be used with all styles 
burner yet produced. 


and sizes of glassware, either 
shades or globes. No further 
necessity to carry a stock of 
different burners for the many 
sizes and shapes of glassware. 


It contains an improved adjustable Bun- 
sen so constructed as to permit of a 
wide range of variations in gas pressure 
without blackening the mantles and 
without an adjustable air shutter. 


we me me mea se ay 
a We Rie entre oe 





GAS COMPANIES AND DEALERS CANNOT FAIL TO APPRECIATE THE MANY, SALABLE FEATURES OF THIS NEW BURNER. 


WELSBACH COTPIPANY, 


GLOUCESTER, N. J. CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Salesrooms in all the Leading Cities of the United States. 
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THe Stannard DousLe SupeRHEATER 


Lowe Water Gas AppPaARATUS. 


rocniaeiasienttnteetiananaisinantn sk sonst ne tineahlinaactiadsaatitiiiaait 


Under Contract, 1901: 


Number of Sets to August I, 1901, - - - - - - 27 
Total Daily Capacity, - . . - 28,200,000 Cubic Feet 





The United Gas Improvement Company, 


Broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Established 1858 ‘ncorporated 1890, 


Cuas. E. GREGORY gy Davip R. Daty V. Prest. & Treas 
. D ABERNETBY. Sec. 


J.H. Gautier & Co. 


Greene & Essex Streets, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


—-2eoq 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, FIRE CLAY TILES, 
FIRE BRICK and FIRE CLAY SPECIALTIES 


2a ___ 


Cround Fire Clay, Fire Sand and Ground 
Fire Brick in Barrels and Bulk. 


202 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


FLEMMING GENERATOR GAS FURNACE 


A. H. GuTkeEs, 
President. 























E. L. Rice, H. A. PERKINS, 
Vice-President. Secretary. 


Brooklyn Fire Brick Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, 
Gas House and other Tile. 





Office, 88 Van Dyke St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Established 1854. Incorporated LS69. 


LACLEDE 
Fire Brick Manufg. Co., 


CAS RETORTS . . 
Manufacturers of ‘ FIRE BRICK . * 
RETORT SETTINGS 


Water Gas Cupola Linings, Fire Clay, Etc. 





Proprietors for the U. S., Coze System of 
Inclined Benches. 
Estimates Furnished on Application for Most Successful 
Style of Construction. 


Also for Free-Firing and Full and Half-Depth Regenerative 
Benches, for Burning either Coal or Coke 
in the Furnaces. 


914, 016 & of@ Waintiont Bulag, St. Louis, Mo. 


Adam Weber Sons, 


Manhattan Fire Brick and Enameled 
Clay Retort Works. 


Works, Weber, N.J. 


Office, 633 East 15th St., New York. 


Modern Recuperative 
Furnaces. 


Standard Fire Brick and Gas Retarts. 





























The Gas Engineer’s 
Pocket=-Book, 


By HENRY O’CONNOR. 


Comprising Tables, Notes and Memoranda relating to the 





Manufacture, Distribution and Use of Coal Gas, 
and the Construction of Gas Works. 





PRICE, $3.50. 





A, M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, New York City. | 









FIRE Brick 


series ) FORTS 














ISAAC C. BAXTER, President. 


Works, 
LOCKPORT STATION, PA. 


— ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


JAMES GARDNER, JR., CO., 


PETER YOUNG, Sec’y and Treas. 


Address all communications to 
JAMES GARDNER, JR., CO., Box 277, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 


Successor to WiGTtIAM GARDNER c& SON, 


Fire Glay Goods for Gas Works. 








HENRY MAURER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1856.) ° 


4 EXCELSIOR FIRE BRICK & CLAY S 


ETORT WORK 


WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., N. Y. 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
BENCH SETTINGS, 
Fire Brick, Tiles, Ete. 


GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT 


A Cement of great value for a retorts, putting on 
mouthpieces, making up all bench-work joints, lining blast 
furnaces and cupolas. This cement is mixed ready for use. 
Economic and thorough in its work. Fully warranted tostick. 


Price List, f.o.b. Galesburg, IUs., or Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Casks, 400 to 800 pounds, at . cents per pound. 
In Kegs, 100 to 200 
In Kegs less than 100 * 


C.L. GEROULD, Galesburg, Ils. 


For orders East of Buffalo, N. Y., or Pittsburg, Pa.. freight 
will be paid to these points. 














Parker-Russell 
Mining and Mfg. Go., 


CITY OFFICE, 
417 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


OAKHILL GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK WKS 





tirely in the manufacture of 


Materials for Gas Companies 


We have studied and perfected three important points. 

Our retorts are made to stand changes of temperature, 

| the strongest heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of 
| feeding and emptying. We construct 


Half and Full Depth Benches of Our Own Design, 


Containing 6, 8 or 9 Retorts. 





We have Greatly Improved our Recuperators. 
Coke can be used as Fuel in Furnaces. 


Coal or 


Caso. J. Smits, Prest. J. A. Taytor, Sec. 
A. LamB.a, Vice-Prest. and Supt. 


| BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO, 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 








Our immense arena is net employed almost ene Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Our Improved Half and Full Depth 
Benches have been Adopted by 
Many Gas Companies. 


WALDO BROS., 102 MILE 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for New England Siates. 











JOHN DELL, 


General. Manager. 





MISSOURI FIRE BRICK CO,, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 








ESTABLISHED 
1882. 


Gas Retorts, Bench Settings, Fire Brick, Cupola Linings, Etc. 


We are p. >pared to furnish and erect COMPLETE, Half and Full Depth Benches of 6’s, 8’s, 9’s, 
“ath Re, enerative Furnaces, Constri:¢ted *- Burn either Coal or Coke. Also Plain Benches. 
“@RBRESPCNDENCE IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


C 
All Olive a continental Bank, jST. LOUIS, MO. 


TY OFFICE: 
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A GAS GOVERNOR, 


Particularly a CONNELGIY Gas Gowernor, 


Is as essential to the operation of a gas works as the Governor of any of our great States is 
necessary to the successful working of one of these political bodies. 








BURLINGTON GAS LIGHT CO, 215 Jefferson Street, ) 
Burlington, Iowa, April 8, 1901. ) 
MR. S. F. HAYWARD, Mgr. Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York : 

Dear Sir: You are at liberty to keep the pressure sheets sent you recently. If my 
testimony would have any weight with your prospective customer, you might tell him 
that all that is necessary to make-a CONNELLY Governor just as automatic as the 
charts we send you indicate, 24 hours in the day and 365 days in the year, is to spend 
about a half hour's time each YEAR cleaning it. Yours truly, E. D. CLARY, Supt. 
Mr. Clary is only one of scores of gas managers who find Connelly Governors absolutely Intispensable. We are in 

business to give you all the information you can wish about Governors. 


COMDELY Iron Sponge and Governor C0, 


DovuBLE Recorp 48 Hours. 395 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








m ADAM WEBER SONS, —— 
Manhattan Fire Brick & Enameled Clay Retort Works. 


e | A. M. Young, President, 
ye New England Engineer- 
rt ing Co., New York, 
[lesigners and o..| 
Adam Weber Sons, 633 
Builders of 
phimneys of 
e o 
Radial Rricks. 


E. 15th St., N. Y. City 
Chimney of perforated radial bricks, designed and built by ADAM WEBER SONS for the Nazareth Cement Company, at Nazareth, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Itisapleas- 
Main Office and Depot, No. 633 East 15th St., New York City. Works at WEBER, on Raritan River, Middlesex County, N. J. 





ure for us to state that 
the chimney built for us 
by you, at the works of 
the Nazareth Cement 
Co., at Nazareth, Pa., is 
an exceptionally fine 
one. We are certainly 
pleased with the work- 
manship on the same, 
and feel that there is no 
finer chimney anywhere 
if construction is consid= 
ered. Yours very truly, 


H. P. HAMPSON, 


General Manager New England 
Engineering Company, at 
Nazareth, Pa. 























The Gas Engineer’s Practical Hints on the Construction and Working 


| 
Laboratory Handbook, | of Regenerator Furnaces, 
By JOHN HORNBY, ¥..1.C. 


‘By MAURICE GRAHAM, Assoc M.Inst.C.B. 


Price, $1.25, For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 32 Pine Street, New York City. 


| 
Price, $2.50. | 


Ae Me CALLENDER & C@., 32 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
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JAMES D. PERKINS, President. 


F. SEAVERNS, Treasurer. 


THE PERKINS COMPANY. 


228 and 229 Produce Exchange, New York City. 


TIDEWATER SALES AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING: 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Gas Coal, 
Old Kentucky Shale and 0. K. Boghead. 








SHIPMENTS FROM NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK 








BERWIND-WHITE COAL MINING COMPANY'S 








Ocean Westmoreland Gas Coal. 


Offices s 
Washington Building, New York. 
Betz Building, Philadelphia. 


STRIGTLY High Grade... . 





Carefully prepared. 
For Gas Making or 
Heavy Steaming. 








Church’s Patent Trays. 
Reversible; Strongest ; Most Easily Repaired. 
Special Trays for Iron Sponge. 


Dailies 


\ SY : alli 


We also Supply the Cheapest and Strongest 


eReversible Bolted Trayse 
IN THE MARKET. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Coke Crushers. 








es . GAUGE. 


For continuous re. | 
cords of 


reet 
Cas a ure. 
Simple in con- 


accurate in operation 
and low in price. 


@/ Fully Guaranteed. Send for 
irculars. 





J Waterbury, Conn. 





Shaking Screens. , 
—A_Bristol’s Recording Revolving Screens. 
NN, ‘PRESSURE | Power Transmission Machinery. 2-==eas 


| <a 


JEFFREY 


ELEVATING-CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 


FOR HANDLING 


CoAL, COKE, ETc. 






FFFREY 


Buckets—[lade any Size, Strength and Shape. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. | Fl 


SE IR Vent 


— rd a ess! 


mpleineor | Address THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., —> = 


COLUMBUS, O., New York, Denver, U, S. A. 


‘*Century ’’ Rubber — Conveyor Handling 
Coal. 








suver Medal, Pacts exposes. A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine St., N. Y. 


THE BRISTOL GO., THE CHEMISTRY OF ILLUMINATING GAS, 


By NORTON H. HUMPHRYS. 


Price, $2.40, 
Orders may be sent to 
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KELLER ADJUSTABLE 
COKE CRUSHER. 


Strong, Simple, Durable. Will 
Crush any Size Desired. 
Cc. M. KELLER, 
Sec. & Supt. Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Columbus, Ind. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Do You Wish to Know 


what size of pipe to use to convey any quantity 
of gas, any distance, with any loss of pressure 
and any initial or final pressure? Then use 


Cox’s Gas Flow Computer, 


as it gives this information accurately at sight, 
without mental effort. No calculations needed. 
Saves time, money and mistakes. 




















Price, 6.5 x 8 inches, in cloth case, $2.50. For 
sale by 


A.M. Callender & Co., 32 Pine St., N.Y. 


POOLE ON FUELS. 


THE CALORIFIC POWER OF FUELS. 
By HERMAN POOLE, F.C.S. 











a 
Second Edition. Price, $3- For Sale by 


A.M. CALLENDER & CO.,, 32 Pine Sr., N.Y. Crry 


BINDER for the JOURNAL, 











Price, $1.00. 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, N.Y. 








Epmvunp H. McCuL.Loves, 
President. 


Cuas. F. GopsHALL, 
Treasurer. 


Henry WHARTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


H. C. ADAMS, 
Secretary. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


*| Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 


and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Pa. 





POINTS OF SHoBIPYPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
WATKINS SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this rome its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 











THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CoO., 
ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


LINK BELT ELEVATING & CONVEYING 
| ee MACHINERY for HANDLING 
COAL, COKE, OXIDE, ETC. 
Tilting Coal and Coke Cars, Breaker Rolls, 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Machinery designed and erected to svit 
existing conditions and available space. 





| CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION 
' PHILADELPHIA, LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO, 


THE SUN OIL CO. 


Crude Oil, Gas Naphtha, 
Refined Petroleum, Gas Oil. 
Toledo, O., and Pittsbnuren, Pa. 


Tilting Coal and Coke Car. 




















Standard Oil Company, 


GAS NAPTHA DEPARTMENT. 


GAS NAPTHA. 








Correspondence Solicited. 


GAS OIL. 


26 Broadway, New York City. 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MEG. CO.. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 
Principal Office & Works, Waltham, Mass, Boston Office, R’m 18, Volcan Bldg. 8 Oliver Si 


Single, Double and Triple-Lift Gasholders of any Capacity. Tubular, 
Pipe and Sinuous Friction Condensers of all Sizes. 





















donk 


| Steel Tanks for Gasholders, Iron Roof Frames and Floors 
Purifying Boxes, Center Seal or Valve Connections, 
Bench Work, Reversible Lime Trays. 





Self-Sealing and Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids. 


# Coke Borrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Com- 
plete Gas Works. 


4 Also, Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pipe, Sugar House Work, and 
Special Castings of all Descriptions. 


BAXTER & YOUNG, A. E. BOARDMAN, C. E., JAMES T. LYNN, 

















ao rae 


Wie Bade, See se “9 7 
TS oe mI — eee ee = 
— -e ¢ ER er etre or ae er wee 


CONTRACTING AND coxsuLTING | Consulting and Contracting Engineer. = Gas ENGINEER 
articular attention given to Gas, Water and ~~ | 
GAS ENGINEERS. ice CONTR ACTOR, 





EE PMs | ain Meld Mens LN Filtration for Public Water Supply.. Wayne Bank Building, - DETROIT. 
Artificial and Natural Gas Properties. BREVARD, N. C. 
COMPLETE GAS WORKS ERECTED. | 





GAS PROPERTIES PURCHASED. 














Artificial and Natural Gas 


Mains Furnished and Laid. | Geo, Shepard Page’ S Sons, DAVID LEAVITT HOUGH, 
GAS PHOPEMTIES PURCHASED, © Wt GHINERY. Consulting Engineer 


OFFICE : WAYNE COUNTY BANK BUILDING, | Correspondence Solicited. contr ACTOR, 
Rooms 201 & 202. DETROIT, MICH. | 180 Fulton Street, New York City. 374 FIFTH AVE. N. ¥. 


KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Latest fjesign Rotary §xhauster, —— 
——~ With flutomatic ffovernor, 


Single or Double-Lift Gasholders, 
WITH OR WITHOUT STEEL TANKS. 
Storage Oil Tanks, Condensers and Scrubbers. 


i] Purifying Boxes, with Cover-Lifting Apparatus, Center Seal or Valve System Connections and Oxide Elevator. 
7 REVERSIBLE WOOD PURIFYING AND SCRUBBING TRAYS. 


Mouthpieces, Standpipes, Etc.; in Fact, All Classes of Ironwork for Benches. 
DOUBLE GATE ALL IRON GAS VALVES, 3 TO 36 INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALL SIZES OF STREET SPECIAL CASTINCS. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


BALTIMORE. MD. 


Triple, Double and Single-Lift Gasholders. 


(rol Holder Tanks. 








CONDENSERS. 








ROOF FRAMES. 



































Scrubbers, 
Girders. Bench Castings. 
BHAMS OIL STORAGE TANKS. 
PURIFIERS. Boilers. 





PATENT STANDARD WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


The best apparatus for the extraction of all Ammonia and a large proportion 
of Carbonic Acid and Sulphureted Hydrogen. The Scrubber has been materially 


improved and is provided with patented Wooden Segmental Grids, instead of 


Metallic Discs, thus reducing the weight on shaft and power for operating same. 





The Wilkinson Water Gas Process. 


THIRTY-CANDLE, NON-CONDENSABLE, FIXED GAS. THE MOS! suCCESSFUL GAS PROCESS IN OPERATION. 


MILL’S REVERSIBLE LIME TRAYS. 
Gas Works Designed and Constructed. 








ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, M.E., M. Inst. C, E. ARTHUR G. GLASGOW, M.E.,M.Inst.C.E. GASHOLDER TANKS AND 


GAS WORKS MASONRY COMPLETE 
MUMPH REYS & GL ASGOW,, | rmrsrrseent nite a tr tin 


J. P. WHITTIER, 








BANK OF COMMERCE BLDG., 38 VICTORIA STREET, | eee 
31 Nassau Street, London S.W., 
New York. England. GEORGE R. ROWLAND 
Formerly with the Continental Iron Works. 
CONSULTING CAS AND ELECTRIC LICHT ‘Oraughtsman and Constructing Engineer 


Orawings, Specifications and Estimates furnished for the con 
ENCINEERS. struction of new works or alteration of old works. Special 
atteution given to Patent Office drawings. 


PROPERTIES PURCHASED AND EXAMINED. Office, No. 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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rentema wen e ~— -R, D. WOOD & CO. * Sees. 
400 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF we BUILDERS OF 


Cast lron Pipe. | Gas Holders. 


ee Single, Double and Triple Lifts, with or without Wrought Iron or Steel Tanks, 
SOLE MAKERS OF ra 


THE MITCH SLi SCRU BBER CUTLER’S PATENT FREEZING PREVENTER 


For Gas Holder Cups. 
(PATENTED. ; ’ 











— THE TAYLOR 
REVOLVING BOTTOM CAS PRODUCER. 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, derbstitrend 
HEAVY LOAM CASTINGS, DUNHAM SPECIALS, 


SCRUBBERS, BENCH WORK. 6 HYDRAULIC WORK, LAMP POSTS, VALVES, Etc. 











eo ae ss rE 
eo . ag epee om - ore 
, te. ae ae we 
Te eta cel 


ISBELL-PORTER CoO.., 


ENCINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR THE 


Construction and Extension of Gas Works. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Ironwork and Maehinery Required in a Gas Plant. 


Estimates, Drawings and Specifications furnished for the Alteration, Improvement, 
or Extension of Existing Works or the Construction of New Works. 


245 Broadway, New York Gity. —o0rficts- Bridge & Ogden Sts., Newark, N. J. 


The Continental Iron Works, 


THOMAS F. ROWLAND, President. 
WARREN E. HILL and CHAS. H. CORBETT, Vice-Presidents. 
THOMAS F, ROWLAND, Jr., Secretary & Treasurer. 
West and Calyer Sts. (Near 10th & 23d St. Ferries) 


NEW YORK, Borough of Brooklyn. 


BUILDERS OF 


Gas Holders. 
Single and Multiple Section Gas Holders a Specialty. 
STEEL GAS HOLDER TANKS. 
BENCH CASTINCS, RETORT LIDS. 


Hydraulic Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers. 
Purifiers, Valves, Etc. 


Self-Sealing Retort Mouthpieces & Lid: 


For Round, Oval, or “DD” Retorts. 


ILLUMINATING GAS! FUEL GAS! 


THE LOOMIS PROCESS. [Me Chemistry of 


Now in successful operation at Works of John Russell Cuttlery Co., Turner’s Falls, Mass., Illuminating Gas, 
and Henry Disston’s Son’s Saw Works, Tacony, Pa. 
By NORTON H. HUMPHRYS. Price, $2.40. 


The Cheapest Gas Generating System in the World. 
Plans and Estimates Furnished. nc En 


BURDETT LOOMIS, - - Hartford, Conn: |a. m. caccenper « co., 2 pinzst., N.Y. 01 
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er WILLIAM STACEY, Prest. T. H. Brrou, Asst. Mangr. 


IMM y Go 


S254 5 
wed P':.° Established 1851. 
2 oe eS <7 
= = 


SSsay. | ; Single, Double and Triple-Lift 


GASHOLDERS, 


Of any Capacity, mith or without Wrought Iron or Steel 
Tanks. 


Hydraulic Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers, 
Purifiers, Valves, etc. 


Coal Gas Benches, Roof Frames, 
OIL STORACE TANKS. 


Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids, Self- 
Sealing Mouthpiece Lids. 


General Office: Cincinnati, O. 
* Eastern Office: 911 Drexel Bullding, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RITER=-CONLEY MFG. CO., 
GASHOLDERS, with or without Steel Tanks. 


Purifiers, Condensers, Scrubbers, Oil Tanks, Smoke Stacks. 
STEEL ROOFS and BUILDINGS. 
PLATE AND STRUCTURAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pittsburg, Pa. EASTERN OFFICE: 39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


WM. HENRY WHITE, 


No. 32 Pime Street, - - - New YoreE City. 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR FOR THE 


E— 


' 
rs 























ERECTION AND EXTENSION OF 


GAS, WATER, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT WORKS. 


Correspondence with Gas Companies contemplating extending or improving their Plants respectfully invited. 
Plans and Estimates Furnished. 


1901 DIRECTORY. 1901 


OF AMERICAN GAS COMPANIES. 


Price, - - - - - - - $5.00. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - - No. 32 Pine Street, New York. 
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LAUREL IRON WORKS. 
Office, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 
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i Single or Telescopic. With or Without Iron or Steel Tanks. 
OIL TANKS, WATER TANKS, AND GENERAL WROUGHT IRON WORK. 


LOGAN IRON WORKS, 


Brooklyn, N. vy. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single or Multiple-Lift 


GASHOLDERS, 


Complete. with Steel Tanks. 


KMS OO Tm 
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Capacity Of Holder, 500,000 Cu.Ft. 





. The contract was completed and the 


BENCHES, SCRUBBERS, 
CONDENSERS, 
PURIFIERS, IRON ROOFS, 
Self-Sealing Retort Lids, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS. 


apd 


le-Lift Holder and Steel Tank was received by tne Logan Iron Works , 





Trip 


Contractors for 
Complete Works. 
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ALSO, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cc. W. BLODGET’S 
HOT GAS SCRUBBER. 


PRACTICAL PHOTOMETRY, 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE MEASUREMENT OF LIGHT. 
By WILLIAM JOSEPH DIBDIN. 


With Numerous Illustrations. Price, $3,00, 


A.M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, New York City. 


from the Union Gas Light Company, of East New York 
Holder was in actual use in 90 days from receipt of order. 


The order for this 
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EBstablished isosdo4. 


D. McDONALD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WeT AND DRY METERS, STATION METERS AND METER PROVERS. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 


THE GLOVER PREPAYMENT METER, 








| 


The amount of gas delivered for 
the coin can be instantly and The gas registered agrees abso- 
positively changed without re- 


moving the meter or replacing 


lutely with the amount pur- 


chased by the coin. 
any parts. 








. R. 


WE HAVE MADE AND SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 


OVER 70,000 OF THESE METERS, 


ALL OF WHICH ARE GIVING PERFECT SATISFACTION. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


561 West Forty-seventh Street, | 51, 53 & 55 Lancaster Street, 
NEW YORK. ALBANY, N. Y. 


POOLH ON FUELS. 


THE CALORIFIC POWER OF FUELS. 


WITH A VERY FULL COLLECTION OF TABLES OF HEATS OF COMBUSTION OF FUELS, SOLID, 
LIQUID AND GASEOUS. 
TO WHICH IS ALSO APPENDED 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BOILER TESTS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
DECEMBER (1897); TABLES OF CONSTANTS USED. 


By BERMAN. POOLS, 7.C.B8.- 
second Edition. Frice $3. Eor Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO. - - No. 32 Pine Street, New York City. 


34 & 36 West Monroe Street, 
CHICACO. 














PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON 


GAS HNGINES, 


With Instructions for Care and Working of the Same. 
By G. LIECKFELD, C.E. 


Translatea with Permission ofthe Author, by GEO. M. RICHMOND, M.B. 


a——__PRICE, $1.00. 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, New York City. 
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NATHANIEL TUFTS METER CO, 


8 Medford Street, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges. 
the best facilities for manufac- 


the best facilities for, manufac METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 
wet atawroves =~ Ti&repayment Gas Meters. 














Established 1849. With 








CHARLES E. DJCKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


THE MARYLAND METER AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1866. 
BALTIMORE, North & Saratoga Sts. CHICACO, 88 to 92 West, Jackson Boulevard. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 22! Front St. 








soos ee 


CONSUMERS’ & STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, Etc., Etc. 








~e=— “Perfect” Cas Stoves. —_ 











Do You Want One 
of these this year? 


We have built station meters 
in all sizes—from 4-foot to 
14-foot — satisfactorily. We 
can build yours. . .. . 


"ELE: 


= Keystone Meter Go. 
ROYERSFORD, PA. 


PACIFIC AGENTS: 
WIESTER & CO., 22 Second Street, San Francisco, Ca! 














NOW READY. 
THE SIXTH (AND CENTENARY) EDITION 


— OF THE — 


Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers. 


By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, M. Inst. C.E. 


This Edition of the “ Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers” is a great improvement on all previous editions. 
Much of the text has been re-written, in order to keep the work abreast of the constant advances that are being 


made in the Gas Industry. 
, PRICE, - - $6.00. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 32 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 
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| | A N METER NY 
a MERICAN METER COMPANY. 
| Se 
: __————— NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO. 
; 
! 
THEIR CONSTRUCTION IS SUCH THAT THEY MAY BE READILY 4 a 
Sc oS READJUSTED WHEN THE SCALE OF CAS RATES IS CHANCED. 







HELME & McILHENNY, 


Established 1848. 1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Provers, Gauges, Etc, 


a —__METERS REPAIRED... 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 


Our Own Patents. Strong. Simple. PROMPT _ATTENTION. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICIVED. 


METRIC METAL COMPANY. 


MAKERS OF 


GAS METERS for NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL GAS. 
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Special Attention given to Repairing METERS of all Makes. 


SS a a en - oe em ————— 


FACTORY AT ERIE, PA. 
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EXCERPTS FROM DECISIONS 


—OF THE— 


BOARD OF GAS CoMMISSIONERS of the COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Me. E. H. Yorxe, New Haven, Conn., Dec. 1, 1898. 
Dear Sir :—I am in receipt of a copy of ‘‘ Excerpts from the Decisions of the Board of Gas Commissioners,” which is a handy compila- 
tion in book form of extracts from the most recent decisions of the Gas Commission of Massachusetts. 
I note that most of these extracts are broad and safe-guiding precepts, which apply with equal force to one Company as to another 
he 13 years’ existence of the Board of Gas Commissioners with its unusual opportunities for acquiring information, have justly made it a 
higl: and safe authority in all matters pertaining to the management, obligations, and rights of Gas Companies. Your little book will serve as 
4 valuable reference library in settling legal complications which often arise between a Gas Company and its customers. ; 
Yours truly, (Signed) F. C. SHERMAN, Superintendent. 








A 28-page Pamphlet containing the cream of this Board’s decisions as to the proper management of Gas Companies. 
Compiled by E. H. YORKE. Price $1.00. Address 


A M. CALLENDER & CO., : No. 32 Pine Street, New York. 
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The Advertisement of 


THE WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, 


Improved Double Superheater Lowe Water Gas Apparatis—Manufacturers of General Gas Works Machinery—Builders of Gas Works, 
FORT WAYNE, IND., 





Occupies this Space 
Every Alternate Week 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & CO., 


1513-1515-1517-1519-1521 Race Street, Philadelphia, 


vn West 47th Street, New York. 34 West Monroe Street, 


WM. S. GRIBBEL, Manager. - 
TELEPHONE, 25-83, - Chicago. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepayment Meters, 
Consumers’ Meters, 
Station Meters, 





Prompt Attention Giwen to All Repairing. 


OUR SPECIAL NATURAL GAS METER 


Is the Best ever offered. Over 30,000 now in use. 


The Positive So 0 gut Meter. 




































































_ SIMPLE. This Meter i is 
_— =e an unqualified SUCCESS. 
DURABLE Beige 
Its simplicity of 
x ACCURATE construction, and the 
~ -dibattat character 
RELIABLE 
. of the service > performe: d 
All Parts uy it “have 
Interchangeable given it pre-eminence. 











WE HAVE MADE AND SOLD OVER ER 50,000 OF THESE PREPAYMENT METERS 


Needs only the Care Given an Ordinary Meter. 
Saves MONEY, TIME and CONSUMERS. 
Dispenses with “DEPOSITS” and Increases OUTPUT. 


